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ise of success to his work. 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 











NOW READY. 


A New Language Book for Grammar, Graded, and District Schools. 


its Use and Structure Taught by 
° Practice and Example. 
z 
The authors are G. A. SourHWORTH, Principal of the 
Prescott School, Somerville, Mass., a well-known practical 
teacher, and F. B. GoppARD, Ph. D., recently an Instructor in Philology at Harvard University. 
Successful teaching experience and thorough scholarship have produced a book especially adapted to 


the needs of the schoolroom, and in all respects scientifically accurate. 
The work is in two parts, which may be had and used separatel 
= or together. sph ° y 
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Olden Time, 


Selected from the Works of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D. 





I am glad to see that it is edited by William J. Rolfe. That is a sufficient 
voucher for its excellence. He does nothing poorly. The students of English litera- 
ture are more indebted to him than to any other living man. — Homer B. SPRAGUE, 
President, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Dak. 


It should receive the support of committees and teachers in particular, as the very 
best in plan for beginners in the study of English literature.— Boston Globe. 


Mr. Rolfe touches nothing he does not adorn, and in this little book he furnishes 





a brief but brilliant biography of Scott, and enriches the text by luminous notes, which 
notwithstanding his prefatory protest, do give the intelligent reader systematic instruc- 
tion both in grammar and rhetoric. — New York Herald. 

We hail the book as one of the signs of a reviving interest in the grand old mas- 
ter of English fiction.— Syracuse Standard. 

The selections made are judicious, complete, and tend to awaken an interest in the 
works of the great novelist. —San Francisco Post. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and al) Accessories and Out- 
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OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
/ Tilustrated, condensed list 
’ of 32 pages free. 
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| LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


remember them; all who are servous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. ; 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
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Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
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Educational Toy scaisy 
FISHER’S PATENT. 


The only educational money allowed and approved 
by the United states Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 
removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


G. 8S. PERRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
S. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 
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(Mention this journal.) 
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200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, | Correspondence 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


30 Gold St., 





numerals, punctuation marks, ete. The most prac- 
tical thing yet published. Each set in a strong paper 
box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 
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ad BEST 
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TATER hout. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
f™ Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Giood Sense.”? 
FIT ALL AGES-— Infants 


LEADING RETAILERS 
ovenywhere. Send for circular, 
FERRIS BROS, Mancfactorers, 

‘) 341 Broadway, New York. 
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A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
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Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED; 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


{95 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MERTING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. L., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, (88s. 





by will be offered from all the princi- 
Half rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam. 
boat lines, as well as haif-rates at the Hotels and 
rding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary worid. For bulletins containing partic- 
ular. to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
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The Standard. New Edition. 
WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary, 


“The Accepted Usage of the Best Writers.” 














The Largest and Most Complete Unabridged 
Dictionary in the English Language. 


2126 PACES. 
The Latest. — The Cheapest. — The Best. 


The New Edition of this Dictionary includes : 
A Dictionary, 


That contains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 


Based upon Lippincott’s Gazetteer, the standard 
on Geographical Names, noting and locating 
over 20,000 places. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography, 


Based upon Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary 
by Dr. Thomas, the Standard on Biographical 
Hames, giving not only the names, but many 
facts concerning over 12,000 personages. 


A Dictionary of Synonymes, 


Containing over 5,000 words in general use. 


All Bound in One Book, 
And Illustrated with Wood-cuts and Full-Page 
Plates. 

In the face of the most bitter opposition, Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary has won its way solely upon its 
merit, until it is now recognized as “BY FAR THE 
BEST AUTHORITY AS TO THE PKESENT USE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” It has compelled its rival 
to wake several revisions. In the battle of Diction- 
aries it has won,— 


THE FIELD OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Many publishing houses, which for a time adopted 
its rival, have now gone over to Worcester. The 
same is true of the leading magazines and news- 
papers. The Marper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
New Yerk Tribune, Herald, Times, World, 
Post, Sun, Independent, wees) the Beston 
Advertiser, Transcript, Herald, Glebe; 
Philadelphia Ledger, and other leading papers 
all over the country, now use the word-forms pre- 
sented by Worcester. 

From the Boston Advertiser.—‘ Worcester re- 
mains one of the best of all English dictionaries, and 
in matters of spelling and orthoepy perhaps the best. 
It is the standard in the office of the DAILY ADVER- 
TISER.” 

From the New Work Independent.—“ Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary-is generally acknowledged to be the 
standard authority, especially in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and MANY PUBLISHERS AND NEWS- 
PAPEKS, LIKE The Tribune, WHICH FOR A TIME 
ADOPTED WEBSTER AS AN AUTHORITY, HAVE 
GONE BACK TO WORCESTER.” 


From the New Work World.—“ The office of a 
dictionary is, of course, not to make innovations, but 
simply to register the best usage in spelling and pro- 
nuneciation. This Worcester does, and this its rival 
conspicuously fails to do.” 

From the American Bookseller. — ‘‘ Worcester 
is the authority followed in most of our leading mag- 
azines and newspapers. It may be called the stand- 
ard of every printing office.” 

From the New Work Tribune.—“ After our re- 
cent strike we made the change to Worcester as our 
authority in spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves into 
conformity with the accepted usage, as well as to 
gratify the desire of most of our staff, including such 
gentlemen as Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. 
Smalley, and Mr. John R. C. Hassard.”’ 


From the New York Herald. — “ The best En- 
glish writers and the most particular American 
writers use Worcester as their authority.” 


THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


That Worcester is preferred onene scholars is evi- 
dent from the following testimonials from the lead- 
ing colleges: 

From President Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard 
College, October 3, 1887.—‘‘ [ have always referred to 
this work as the standard.” 

From President McCosh, of Princeton College 
January v1, 1887.—‘‘ I am amazed at the amount of 
knowledge in this large volume, which every scholar 
should possess. Worcester’s Dictionary, so well 
known, Leeds no commendation from me.” 

From President Fairchild, of Oberlin, Febru- 
ary 24, 1887.—‘' 1 havenever felt sure that { had the 
best light on any doubtful point until I had consult- 
ed this authority. Our instructors in English, in the 
college, have in general impressed the same idea 
upon their pupils.” 

_ From President Angell, of University of Mich- 
igan, March 4, 1887.—‘‘ Its high place bas long been 
recognized wherever the English tongue is spoken.” 

From President Adams, of Cornell University, 
January 27, 18%7.—* Formauy years I have had the 
Unabridged Worcester and Unabridged Webster 
within easy reach, but I have consulted the Worces- 
ter far more frequently than %he Webster, a fact 
from which you may easily infer my preference.”’ 

From President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col 
lege, February 23, 1887. — “ | have always regarded 
Worcester’s ictlonary as the true represeutative 
ot Eagtion prihosraphy and ronunciation, and I 

: ulation 
ps AR. 0 this new and improved 

From President Carter, of Williams Coll 
February 7, 1887.—* I have long had high respect for 
the Dictionary of the late Dr. Worcester, regarding 
it as unsurpassed authority in matters of pronuneia- 
am and orthography. No single volume can be of 

eater 0 schol east none 
that I have yet seen.” apes oe 

From Pretesser Harrison, Chairman of Fac- 
ulty, University of Virginia, March il, ion “I 
have examined it with care. it gives me much 


E.| pleasure to commend it to the public a8 a volume 


that should be in every private and public librar 
and in every school i th F : 
to readers and students."" atte edhe i 
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FELLOWSHIP. 


BY JOSEPH W. CHAPMAN, 


Sweet friends are mine,—I never walk alone, — 
Though all unseen by you they go along, 

The loving ghosts from out the realm of song, 
With gleeful laugh, or, haply, making moan. 
For me the rose is never over-blown, 

The sparrow mute, though winter tarries long ; 
More truly living round my pathway throng 
These birdlike guests from other ages flown. 
They know not death, for they are heavenly born. 
I love them all; I weep with them, I laugh, 
They give my soul of Eunoe’s rill to quaff,— 
Helen of Troy; old Timon clad in scorn ; 

And others many. Hark! upon the wind, 
From Arden blown, the mock of Rosalind. 


Marblehead, Mass. 








WORK AND PLAY. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


The conditions of human life are so varied that it would 
be extremely hard to lay down any rule as regards work 
and play, which should be available and just in every 
case. Some men, by virtue of their constitution and nat- 
ural tastes, thrive best on a regimen of work. They seem 
to need but little recreation, and consequently have a 
desire for little. Others can do the best work and keep 
in the best condition for work, only by taking frequent 
recreation. Then} too, the different kinds of work make 
a great difference in the conditions of this problem. Some 
kinds of mental activity are peculiarly exhausting. Com- 
position,—pure brain work,—is confessedly so. In gen- 
eral, any kind of work that demands a constant and full 
supply of nerve-force is a particular drain upon vitality. 
Running a locomotive engine is exhausting work,—almost 
as much so as writing books, or sermons, or poems. 

But there are certain general principles governing the 
relations of work and play, for all of us, which may be 
stated, and may help to decide the question of how much 
in doubtful individual cases. 

The first of these principles is, that every man’s life 
should be so apportioned between work and play that, no 
matter which of them he may be engaged in at a certain 
time, he shall be conscious of hunger for the other. This we 
may call maintaining a healthful relation of work and play 
by maintaining a healthful equipoise and independence of 
the mind as regards permanent association with either of 
them. My conscience is always at rest on the subject of 
play when I find that my recreation proves a stimulus to 
my work. So, also, my work is always done cheerfully 
and with a good spirit, when I feel that it is making me 
hungry for play. 

The time to take alarm is when the appetite for either 
work or play fails. This always indicates an abnormal 
and unhealthful state of mind and body. And I find in 
my own experience that this deadening, dulling of the 
natural appetite for work and play comes from too much 
of either work or play continuously followed. Uninter- 
rupted indulgence in play for a long time makes one, not 
only tired of play, but tired of work also. So, on the 
other hand, unremitting work tends to make one, not only 
weary of work, but also indisposed to seek recreation. 
The natural and moral appetites which regulate conduct 


and dictate the economy of life, become blunted under! 





such a regimen, and the mind loses that equipoise and 
balance which make it master of its resources and equal 
to the multiform demands of existence. 

According to this principle, then, a man’s natural feel- 
ings are properly his conscience on the subject of work 
and play? Yes,I think so. Let every man put these 
questions to himself: “Is my appetite for play at this 
moment keen enough to be indulged?” “Is my appetite 
for work keen enough at this moment for me to profitably 
return to it?” Then let him honestly and unreservedly 
follow the dictates of conscience. 

Another principle regulating work and play has been 
partially stated in what precedes. Never pursue either 
work or play until the pursuit becomes extremely weari- 
some, or until the mind revolts from it. Overplay is as 
bad as overwork. Hard play and hard work are both 
good, but neither play nor work are good when earried 
to excess. Nature never fails to protest against extremes, 
and her protest should always be heeded. All recreation; 
within the proper limits, restores vitality, recuperates 
energy,—that is the object of it. But when carried to 
excess it saps vitality and robs the system of its energizing 
power. The result is precisely the same when work is 
carried to excess. 

But we must not fail to note that the question of work 
and play often becomes complicated with a higher ques- 
tion,—the question of absolute duty. Then, indeed, the 
distinctions and principles thus far noticed, become of no 
account. As a third and final principle governing our 
relations with work and play, I would, therefore, insist 
upon this: Work should always come before play, and 
should be exclusive of play and dominant over it, when- 
ever absolute duty demands. 

There are more important things in this world than 
realizing the pagan ideal, ‘“ Mens sana in sano corpore.” 
It is sometimes necessary that a man should exhaust brain 
and tissue “for his altars and his gods.” At such sacred 
times,—for sacred they are,—the very thought of play 
becomes irrelevent. It is impossible that crises should 
not come in every life when a man must spend and be 
spent,—else there were no such thing as heroism in the 
world. We cannot always maintain that healthful neu- 
trality between work and play which has been spoken of. 
We cannot always be making up what we have lost. It 
were nobler to die by work than to become immortal by 
play. So, when it comes to a question of religion, of 
patriotism, of higher human duty, we must be heroes 
rather than every-day men. 








THE NEW EDUCATION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, NEW YORK. 


The way in which the Boston schools were planned and 
managed fifty years ago seems to have had some decided 
advantages over the present system of graded schools, 
where each class has its own room for a year and scarcely 
comes in contact with the members of other classes or 
feels the influence of other teachers. A child is too im- 
pressible to be kept so long under any one person, while 
for the teacher no system could be devised more tending 
to drive the life out of a woman than this of the present 
school system. That must be a remarkable woman who 
can teach one grade of children year in and year out and 
not become narrow and cramped; not unduly estimate 
her own work in comparison with that of others ; not be 
content with perfection in her own line; not ‘crystalize 
and stop growing. When we remember that,— 

“* As the teacher, so the school is; she is fettered to a mill, 
And the stiffness of her nature will have power to blight 
and kill,’’— 
we shall not wonder at the dead results so many are be- 
ginning to complain of in the schools. 
There might be a system of rotation of teachers, as well 


The teachers might move down as the classes went up ; 
this would secure fresh employment each year for them, 
and in several years a full view of the school would be 
gained. If a teacher does not grow, she soon ceases to be 
of any value; as Dr. Arnold says, “She will give her 
pupils to drink continually from a stagnant pool instead 
of from a running stream.” The material changes which 
have taken place in our streets and buildings are no 
greater than have come in the same time upon our pro- 
fession. 

While science and inventions have multiplied wealth 

and transformed the entire city and the whole country, 
the teacher’s outlook could not remain the same. No 
scientific work, whether in the physical or psychological 
world, can fail to react upon and mold the teacher's 
methods. The science of education is a secondary, not a 
primary, science. It is wholly within the realm of rela- 
tivity. To try to make of education a primary science is 
to destroy the life in it. It lives only in “ Being’s flood 
and Action’s storm ”’; it exists only in a constantly active 
play of forces. For our benefit, the scholar has used in 
the dissecting room scalpel and microscope to penetrate 
farther into the hidden chambers of the eye and ear, into 
the secrets of the union of soul and body, to seek out and 
comprehend the constitution of nerve and brain. 
Not for himself nor his science alone has the logician 
laid down paths which thought must follow ; and for us 
the philosopher in his quiet, German study has sought to 
trace out and to fathom the very constitution of the mind 
itself. Philosophy has touched the old, dead, historical 
facts with her finger, and the eternal purpose has shone 
forth. 

The New Education, then, under all these influences, 
must be more of a mint than the old. 
fore seemed to have little or no bearing on each other are 
seen to interpenetrate and to suffuse each other. It must 
deal more with the bearings of things than with things 
themselves. From the earliest years of its teaching the 
child must keep its knowledge, in whatever field, related 
and unified. Show me a schoolroom where the pupils 
think that after they have recited a geography or a history 
or a reading lesson they are through with that lesson for 
the day, and I will show you one where the New Educa- 
tion has not crossed the threshold. It makes no differ- 
ence of what grade of schools we are speaking, the unify- 
ing spirit which the New Education brings is always and 
everywhere the same. It is as clear and inspiring in 
classes of little ones, who are no longer taught the dead 
and dessicated letters of the alphabet, but are given at 
once the living and real word to learn,—and not only the 
word, but the whole sentence,—as it is in the high school, 
where new light is flashed into the pupil’s soul by the 
cross-lines shown between different languages ; or in the 
correspondence between their botany and zoilogy, their 
geology and geography, as it is in the freshman recitation- 
room of Cornell University, where the dead Latin becomes 
a living language and is no longer severed from all con- 
nection with daily human life. The physical sciences no 
longer stand as separate and unrelated. In the New Ed- 
ucation we may say that whatever is not comparative has 
no place. 

After having formulated this statement, we can hardly 
fail to ask how this new view of the work is to affect the 
question of specialists. The old idea seemed to be that 
to make a school, all that was necessary was to obtain a 
sufficient number of teachers, each of whom was conver- 
sant with some special subject, and bring them together 
under one roof, sending to them the pupils for the differ- 
ent branches of their work. But the New Education is 
not satisfied with merely outward unity; it demands an 
essential and inner unity. A teacher should begin with 
general practice, and not by selecting a special subject. 
In the course of her work she may be led into a specialty, 
either by the bent of her own mind or by force of out- 
ward circumstances, but when she has become a mere 








as of classes, which would tend to overegme this difficulty. 


specialist her work thereafter lies not in a secondary 


Studies which be- 
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school, but in a college or university, where she will deal 
with comparatively mature minds. Nothing is more fatal 
to unity in the work of a secondary school than a band of 
specialists as teachers. 

The argument against classical studies, which has been 
persistently urged by many college graduates in our day, 
derives much of the conviction whieh produced it from 
the total lack in the instruction of those old colleges of the 
unity and interdependence characteristic of the New Edu- 
cation. It was not the matter, but the method, which was 
at fault. The sign of the New Education is a living 
unity, and hence it comes to pass that when we work in 
the spirit we work with the class as a whole, and not with 
separate individuals ; not that the individuality is lost 
sight of a moment, but that the whole class is used for a 
lever upon each individual mind. The errors of the indi- 
vidual members are as valuable for the class as the cor- 
rect recitations. The errors betray the wrong lines of 
thought or faulty methods of study. A class composed 
wholly of pupils who had never made a mistake, and who 
at once caught and appreciated an explanation or an illus- 
tration would be undesirable. When the class is manip- 
ulated as a whole, the individual does not lose, but finds 
immeasurable gain, just as we do not lose, but gain, in 
becoming a part of organized society. 

In like manner and on a higher plane the whole school 
must be a unit, not a collection of separate classes under 
one roof. It must be an organic unit made up of many 
individuals forming many classes, the work of the whole 
interpreted by the same spirit and leading up to one idea. 
No pupil can resist the mighty leverage of a school like 
this. As in the physical human body one organ is often 
lifted out of an abnormal condition by the united force 
toward health which the others bring to bear upon it, or 
by the commanding power of the unifying will, so in such 
a school, disorder finds itself seized and put down before 
it has time to assert itself, and laziness and inertness are 
caught up by the full current and borne along toward en- 
ergy and activity. 

The teacher of the New Education does not put himself 
on a level with his pupils, he does not simply go before 
and lead, he is always a little beyond and a little above, 
so as to keep them on the strain,—he is seeking to force 
out mental activity. He has no perfect recitations, no 
high percentages, and does not want them; he who has 
them is making a mistake in the level of his work. An 
error, a stumble, shows him that the pupil is climbing, 
Not by the 
side of our pupils but always consciously above and be- 
While we can feel the hand 
grasp tight we know that we are right; when the grasp 


and that is the very thing he is working for. 
yond them, should we be. 


grows slack, we have come déwn too far toward them. 
The teacher of the New Education is and must be as sen- 
sitive to these impressions as the quivering, poised needle 
to the magnetic currents. 

As all teaching to be true must be comparative, it must 
follow that no person is fitted to teach any language who 
does not understand two or three. The modern languages 
have in old times been held too distinct from each other. 
What they want is unifying. The pupil should be led to 
feel that all languages are but different expressions for 
the same facts and thoughts, that the distinctions of mood 
and tense, for instance, are not arbitrary distinctions, but 
names for real differences of the manner in which we de- 
sire to speak of an action and for actually different terms 
in which it may have taken place. These tenses should 
have the same names in our teaching of the different lan- 
guages. When a pupil is taught in this way his reason is 
satisfied. He sees that what he has learned in one lan- 
guage will serve him in another. 

The old grammatical traditions must be ignored when 
they conflict with common sense, and we must go straight 
for the living heart of the language in the light of other lan- 
guages. Our grammatical work must be comparative and 
consistent. For conversational work we must have teach- 
ers who were born into the language. But the conversa- 
tional work, in America at least, must not be made of the 
first importance, and for all higher purposes of education 
it must be based on grammatical knowledge. 

The University of Berlin has recently enacted that in 
the new College of Eastern Languages all the grammat- 
ical teaching shall be done by Germans, the conversa- 
tional part only being entrusted to the hands of natives. 


guages than any other branches, because they have been 


so illogically taught. 
The main object of all teaching should be to mental 


development, and all the studies to which we direct our 
pupils are but tools to this end. Of all these tools ‘none 
is so valuable as the study of language, because 1t 1s the 
the human mind has uttered itself. To 
e simply for the sake of being able to ex- 
does not seem the part of wisdom. 
10t seem to be mat- 


form in which 

study a languag 
press foolishness in it, 
If I have no ideas to express it does 1 
ter of vital importance whether I make my mental vac- 
uum perceptible by means of English, French, or Ger- 
man. ‘The main thing is to have ideas to express. 

The New Education aims to be not a part from, but a 
part of, the whole life of the students, does not consider 
that there is one set of manners for the schoolroom and 
another for society. Its discipline is radically different 
from the old ways. The almost entire disappearance of 
the need for corporal punishment, the enforced demand 
for neatness in the schoolroom, the improvement in fur- 
niture, adornment of walls, mark its track. The student 
life shall not be severed from the life of cultivated soci- 
ety, hazing in colleges shall no longer be treated with re- 
spect, and the student shall learn that in becoming a 
member of a university he does not escape into an outside 
region, beyond the reach of civil law. 

When the pupils of our high schools no longer gradu- 
ate with the idea that there is really nothing more for 
them to do or learn, when they no longer inform us that 
they have “learned astronomy” and “been through English 
literature,” when they come to us fresh in heart and spirit, 
clear in brain, but with a humility born of the wide- 
reaching insights of which their teachers have given them 
innumerable glimpses, and with an honest love and de- 
sire for the interpenetrated and live knowledge whose re- 
sults they have seen and felt in their instructors, they have 
seen the fruits of the New Education. 

Its teachers do not train the faculties of their pupils 
separately, nor do they train individuals separately, any 
more than did that brave girl of nineteen, that fellow- 
teacher of ours, in whose wisdom and courage we all 
must have felt ourselves ennobled. She binds them all 
together and takes the youngest in her arms, and so safely 
leads the little band, through difficulties great as those 
drifts and that blinding snow, to shelter and to safety. 
The cord with which Minnie Freeman bound her thirteen 
In the spirit of the 





becomes no unmeaning sign to us. 
New Education the advance must always be made all 
along the line, and not at isolated points. Its strength 
consists of its unity, and out of that will come its vic- 
tory. 








APRIL NOTES IN REALTOWN 





BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


It happened in this wise. 

Miss Oddways entered the schoolroom one April morn- 
ing, her heart glad with the spring, and full of a loving 
sympathy with the children and all other growing things. 
The children smiled as she came in. 
Miss Oddways smiled back. 

“T came to get you to help me, children,” she began. 
Help is a word that children love in right homes and 
schools. Hands flew up, and faces wore looks of en- 
treaty. Every child wanted to be the chosen one. 

“Oh, I want you all. It is something I can’t do with- 
out you. You see, I am very much interested in the 
spring happenings this year, I want to know all about 
them ; I would like to learn when the robins and bluebirds 
come ; where they are seen; whether they come singly, 
in pairs, or in flocks; where and how they build their 
nests; what they find to eat, and how they sing I 
should be glad to know about other birds, too. Then 
there are my friends, the elm, and oak, and maple, the 
willow, and birch, and beech. Who knows when to look 
for maple blossoms? Which comes first, maple-leaf or 
maple flower? Which sends out its blossom first, elm or 
maple? Does the oak blossom? How can you tell? 
Does the pine blossom? Who knows? What shall we 
find growing under the maple trees, if we look? Where 
does the green grass show first? Why? When will the 
bees come? Why? What will their food be? How do 


They always did. 





More time has been wasted on the study of modern lan- you know ? 


out. 
you some pussywillows 


sap, Frank. 
you can tell us how the sugar is made. 
cone, George, and we will see whether it is a blossom or 
not. 
put it in water and watch what comes. 
have so much to tell me, that I may find it hard to re- 
member it all. 
we may write our ‘ April Notes. 


growth. 
ing the signs of the times, or flocked about the teacher to 


tell some wonderful, new thing they had learned,—grow- 
ing more and more glad as their eyes were opened to see 
the beautiful life about them. 


she said. 


“ T want to know all these things, and I have but two 
eyes and a little time. Who will watch with me, and 
help? You little lads who know the woods and can 
climb trees, you girls who walk a mile to school, don’t 
you see how your bright eyes can help me in this?” 

They saw, and were glad. Already they had some- 
thing to tell. 

“J saw a robin last week over in the woods near my 
house, Miss Oddways.” ‘Oh, I seen a fly, an’ it was walk- 
in’ on the snow, slow as slow could be, just a crawlin’!” 
“Oh, Miss Oddways, the sap’s running, and I saw a 


squirrel drinking some! The birds like it, too.” “There 
are buds on our maple now; they look all ready to burst 


They’re kind of red.” ‘* Do you want us to bring 
?” “JT ean fetch some maple 


buds!” “Are pine cones blossoms?” ‘ Would you 


like us to bring you a bottle of sap?” 

“Thank you!” said Miss Oddways. “I knew you 
Yes, I should be glad to have the bottle of 
We will taste it, and see how it looks, and 
Bring a pine 


could help. 


And Ernest may bring us a maple twig. We will 
But I see you will 


Suppose we have little books in which 


> 99 


So it came about that each child was provided with a 


“pad for a penny,” and therein were chronicled the 
spring happenings which the bright young eyes observed. 
The school windows came to display rows of wide- 
mouthed bottles holding twigs from the various trees, and 
there in the sunshine the growing children watched the 
outcoming of the leaves and flowers, and wondered at the 
power that shaped the new life. 
their brave, sturdy shoots, maple seeds with their slender 
rootlets, drooping catkins, and aspiring grass blades found 
their way to the teacher’s desk, each with its message of 


Horsechestnuts with 


Children gathered in groups, earnestly discuss- 


Miss Oddways’ heart was full. ‘“ We can all do it,” 
“ Why shouldn’t the good news be spread ?” 
It must be that she found no reason, for before night 


the small army of children in the building, from the wee, 
little ones in the chart class to the dignified candidates for 
the high school, shared her enthusiasm. 
abounded, budding twigs were everywhere, and eager voices 
carried the spring’s message. 


Note books 


“Tt’s a good thing,” said Miss Oddways, when her 


teachers were gathered together, one day after school. 
“Tt’s a good thing. We shall see only the beginning of 
the harvest, but it is sure, nevertheless. 
give the children nothing more than added love for the 
beautiful in God’s world, and new joy in the life about 
them, they will be worth while.” 


If the lessons 


‘My children are growing to be more reverent,” said 
a sweet-faced teacher. ‘One day we tried to pull apart 
the leaf-bud, to show the leaves within. Our fingers were 
clumsy, and the poor little leaves were sadly bruised. 
But when the leaves unfolded from the buds on the twigs 
we had kept in water, little Nell Gleason eried, ‘ God 
can make them come out, Miss May, and see how beau- 
tifully He does it!’ Then Tom White, just in from the 
streets, added, ‘ But you had to wait for it, all the same!’ 
So we talked about waiting for God’s time, and how the 
leaves had waited all the winter ; how we could only kill 
the tender buds by our rough handling, but how His life 
within them made them grow. I didn’t pin on any moral, 
but the children knew.” 

“Yes,” added Miss Keene, “they do know. My class 
had just been reading ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’ when 
some one brought in some acorns whose young shoots had 
burst the shell. It didn’t take them long to understand 
what Lowell meant when he wrote : 


. Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly toward the light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass or flowers.’ ”’ 


“ My little boys have grown to love the trees for their 
truth-telling, and their loyal working out of God’s plan 





for them,” said Miss Bright. “We said when we studied 
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the maple-twig, ‘How untrue this twig would be, should | 


it bear anything but leaves and blossoms.’ And then, 
little by little, they came to see the meaning of the old 


words, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,’ ‘ Men do! 


not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.’” 

“T don’t think I have been making the most of my 
lessons,” said Miss Faithful. “I knew the children were 
learning to observe carefully, and to express their thoughts 
well. They added to their knowledge, compared some, 
and reasoned a little. 
than that.” 

“Miss Oddways meant we should,” said Miss Soule. 
“I know she wants the observation, and the language, 
and the reasoning, and all that, but she hopes that before 
we get through the children will hear God’s voice in the 
song of the birds, and feel each leafy tree a burning bush. 
That growing should be underneath and through and 
above all the rest.” 

Miss Oddways smiled. 


But I believe you have gone deeper 








MAY. 


MONTH OF BLOSSOMS. 


a 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 





** May has come in,—young May, the beautiful, 
Weaving the sweetest chaplet uf the year.’’ 


HISTORICAL, 


May was the second month in the year according to the old Alban 
calendar, the third in that of Romulus, and the fifth in the one 
institated by Numa Pompilius, which position it has held from that 
ancient date up to the present period. It consisted of twenty-two 
days in the Alban, and of thirty-onein Romulus’scalendar. Numa 
deprived it of the odd day, which Julius Cesar restored, since 
which time it has had thirty-one days. 

The origin of the name is generally thought to have been as- 
signed in honor of Majores or Maiores, the senate in the original 
constitution of Rome. Some have claimed that this month was 
named in honor of ‘‘ Maia,’’ the mother of the god ‘‘ Hermes,’’ or 
**Mercury,’’ but this is probably only a surmise, in consequence of 
the resemblance of the word. The Saxon forefathers called this 
month Tri Milchi, which was understood to refer to the improved 
condition of the cattle under the benefit of the spring herbage, the 
cow now being able to furnish milk three times a day. In ancient 
Roman times May was regarded as an unlucky month, and the 
same idea still prevails among the ignorant and superstitious in 
Europe. 

CHARACTERISTICS, 


The sun usually enters the constellation of Gemini, the Twins, 
early in the morning of the 21st of the month. In our latitude it 
is essentially a spring month. The older poets delight in describ- 
ing this month as a beautiful maiden ‘‘ clothed with sunshine,”’ 
and ‘‘ scattering flowers over the earth, and dancing to the music 
of birds and running brooks.’’ The surface of the earth takes on 
its richest green, and the blending of daisies and other wild flowers 
with the grass lends beauty to the landscape. 


MAY FESTIVALS. 


Among the Romans feelings of gladness at the coming of this 
season of beauty found expression in their “‘ Floralia,’’ or floral 
games, which usually began on the 28th of April and continued 
three or four days. Most nations have fixed upon May 1 as the 
date of special open-air fétes in honor of this season of buds and 
blossoms, which in our latitude are often very few in number and 
variety. The custom in England of having May poles was re- 
garded by the Puritans asa relic of heathenism, and they put astop to 
the making of wreaths of flowers, and the dancing around the 
adorned May poles. Washington Irving speaks of his pleasure on 
seeing a May pole festival in England, and says, ‘‘ I shall never 
forget the delight I felt on first seeing a May pole.’’ 

The custom of having a ‘‘ Queen of the May,’’ or ‘‘ May Queen,”’ 
probably is a relic of the heathen celebration of theday. The flower- 
crowned maiden was the living representative of the goddess 
** Flora,’’ whom the ancient Romans worshiped on this day. In 
London the day is still marked by a celebration in which the chim- 
ney-sweeps play a prominent part. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN MAY. 


On the third day of May the discovery (invention) of the cross on 
which the Saviour was crucified was made by the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great. She claimed to have found 
it in the charge of the Bishop of Jerusalem. She also claimed to 
have gained possession of the four nails with which the body of 
Christ was fastened to the cross, and the spear with which his side 
was pierced. The relics of the Saviour’s personal history would 
fill many modern storehouses. Calvin declared in his day, that 
‘‘the quantity of fragments of the true cross, scattered in the 
churches of Europe and Asia, would fill a large ship, whereas the 
original cross could be carried by one man.’’ ‘The history of these 
relics, and of those that are reported to come to America in the 
Mayflower, would make a curious volume, illustrating the credulity 


Mass., took place between Edward Winslow and Mrs. Susanna 
White. The first voting by ballot .was in the general election in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, May, 1635. Montreal was founded 
May 18, 1642. Slavery was prohibited in Rhode Island, May 13, 
1652. The first Baptist church was organized secretly in Boston, 
Mass., by Thomas Gouldand and eight associates, May 28, 1664. 
Philadelphia was founded May, 1682. May 10, 1775, Fort Ticon- 
deroga was captured. The American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences was founded May 4, 1780. Ecuador, 8. A., gained her inde- 
pendence by the decisive battle of Pichincha, May 22, 1882. The 
panic of 1837, began May 10, and New York banks suspended 
specie payment. The Massachusetts Abolition Society organized, 
May 27, 1839. Sir John Franklin sailed from England for Arctic 
regions, May 26, 1845. War declared by the United States against 
Mexico, May 23, 1846. The Astor Library founded, May, 1848. 
Gold found at Pike’s Peak, May 6, 1859. Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, May 2 and 3, 1863. ‘Stonewall’? Jackson died, May 10, 
1863. Battle of the Wilderness, May 5 and 6, 1864. Jefferson 
Davis captured, May 11, 1865. Gen. Winfield Scott died, May 
29, 1866. Alaska purchased by the United States, May 20, 1867. 
Pacific Railroad opened May 10, 1869. Salmon P. Chase died, 
May 7, 1873. 
United States, died May 17, 1875. Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia, opened, May 10, 1877. Catherine E. Beecher died, 
May 12,1878. William Lloyd Garrison died, May 24, 1879. 


PROMINENT PERSONS WHO WERE BORN IN MAY. 


(To be used by students in literature and for topics for biographical 
sketches, ) 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Ist, 1769; Sir John Malcolm, his- 
torian of Persia, 2d, 1759; Augustus Frederick Katzebue, German 
poet, 3d, 1761; John James Audubon, ornithologist, 4th, 1782; 
Alain René le Sage, French novelist, 8th, 1668; A. R. J. Turgot, 
famous finance minister of France, 10th, 1727; John Bell, emi- 
nent anatomist, 12th, 1763; Empress Maria Theresa, 13th, 1717; 
Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, 14th, 1686; Robert Owen, social re- 
former, 14th, 1771; Dr. Edward Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, 
17th, 1749; St. Eric, king of Sweden, martyr, 18th, 1151; Jobn 
Theophilus Fichte, German philosopher, 19th, 1762; John Wilson, 
poet, 19th, 1785; Albert Durer, 20, 1471; Philip II. of Spain, 
21st, 1527; John, Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor of England, born 
in Boston, Mass., 21st, 1772; Alexander Pope, 22d, 1688; Em- 
press Catherine of Russia, 23d, 1729; Queen Victoria, 24th, 1819; 
William Pitt, Minister of George III., 28th, 1759; Thomas Moore, 
poet, 28th, 1780; Patrick Henry, American patriot and orator, 
29th, 1736; Peter the Great of Russia, 30th, 1672; Dr. James 
Currie, miscellaneous author, 3lst, 1756; Ludwig Tieck, German 
poet, 3ist, 1773. 

* PROMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN MAY. 


John Dryden, poet, Ist, 1700; Miss Richmal Mangnall, author 
of Miscellaneous Questions, ete., 1st, 1820; Leonardo da Vinci, 
painter, 2d, 1520; Thomas Hood, poet, 3d, 1845; Eustace Bud- 
gell, contributor to Spectator, drowned in the Thames, 4th, 1737; 
Napoleon Bonaparte, at St. Helena, 5th, 1821; Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, author of Travels of Cyrus, 6th, 1743; Frederick Schil- 
ler, German poet, 9th, 1805; Barton Booth, comedian, 10th, 1733; 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, llth, 1778; Madame Récamier, 
llth, 1849; Edmund Kean, tragedian, 15th, 1833; Daniel O'Con- 
nell, Irish patriot, 15th, 1847; Prince Talleyrand, 17th, 1838; 
Ephraim Chambers, encyclopedist, 18th, 1740; James Boswell, 
author of Life of Dr. Johnson, 19th, 1795; Christopher Colum- 
bus, 20th, 1506; Maria Edgeworth, novelist, 2ist, 1849; Nicolas 
Copernicus, astronomer, 24th, 1543; Dr. William Paley, author of 
Natural Theology, 25th, 1805; Samuel Pepys, 26th, 1703; Francis 
Joseph Haydn, musical composer, 26th, 1809; John Calvin, 27th, 
1564; Noah Webster, author of English Dictionary, 27th, 1843; 
Sir Humphrey Davy, chemist, 28th, 1829; Empress Josephine; 
29th, 1814; Joan d’ Are, burnt at Rouen, France, 30th, 1431; 
Alexander Pope, poet, 30th, 1744; Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 31st, 
1847; Charlotte Bronté, novelist, 3ist, 1855. 








REFERENCES TO MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
OF ROME (SCRIBNERS’ EDITION). 





PREPARED BY ISAAC B. BURGESS, NEWPORT, R. I. 





The references are adapted to Sheldon’s Greek and Roman History, 
If used with Sheldon, they should not be consulted by the pupils 
till after the “‘ Studies’’ to which they belong have been mastered. 
Each teacher must judge for himself just how much of the pages 
referred to is upon the given subject. The references are in all 
cases inclusive. 
Sheldon, after 


studies on the 
following 


MOMMSEN. 
Volume I. 





of mediwval and modern times. 

On the 14th of May, 1696, Edward Jenner discovered the prin- 
ciple of vaccination, giving security to all who were liable to smaill- 
pox. Emperor Napoleon the First, on the 23d of May, 1805, was 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, placing with his own hands on his 
head the ancient iron crown of Lombardy. May 25, 1493, the con- 
tract between the Spanish sovereigns and Columbus was renewed, 
giving him and his descendants control of all Jands he discovered. 
May 3, 1494, the island of Jamaica wasdiscovered. May 30, 1498, 
Columbus began his third voyage to the New World with six ves- 
sels, May 9, 1502, sailed on his fourth and last voyage under the 
authority of Ferdinand and Isabella. Columbus died May 20, 
1506. De Soto discovered the Mississippi River, May, 1541, and 
died May 21, 1542, and was buried in its waters. The first perma- 
rent English settlement made in America at Jamestown, Va., 


John C. Breckenridge, vice president of the 


this standpoint more satisfactorily to other teachers. 
more as they would see it if they should visit the school. 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


DISCIPLINARIAN’S NOTEBCOK. 








. 
Wuew you fall into a despondent mood because the 


schools “are not making progress,” don’t forget that 
college professors were once allowed to box the ears of 
refractory or stupid freshmen. 


“Tr any girl in this room talks, out she goes,” said a 
teacher as one hundred children were gathering in a 
schoolroom for a school treat. Didn't they talk? Of 
course they did. Did any of them go out? Of course 
they did not. They simply noted once more that the 
teacher’s word was not to be depended upon. There is 
one excuse for her,—she was still a very young teacher. 


Keepine children after school is unjustifiable from any 
pedagogical standpoint; but the habit once formed is 
almost never eradicated. We thank Ochmidien for his 
caricature in the painting, “A Fig for your Books.” A lad 
is kept after school, and he sits there with one book un- 
opened on the desk, the other on the floor, while he is 
meditatively whistling, thinking of anything but his lesson. 
The attitude and the expression show more forcibly than 
argument how useless was the “keeping after school.” 


THovuGH we have passed the point in which discipline 
means a vigorous use of the birch we are not yet at the 
top of the hill. Too many of us have still to learn that 
discipline is simply the training and developing of one’s 
powers, hence bodily and mental discipline. The teacher 
is in the schoolroom to teach the pupil self-discipline, or 
in other words self-control, and to show him the way to 
self-culture. She is to do for him in discipline only what 
she would do in fractions,—what he is not yet able to do 
for himself, but in such a way as to teach him to do for 
himself. 


Tue Briton thinks American school children are 
“babied ” in having so much attention paid to comfort- 
able seats in schoolrooms, and a man at Rugby stared 
to hear of singing birds, blooming plants, and pictures, in 
the buildings where children learn the multiplication 
table. We asked a boy, however, one day, in an Edin- 
burgh school, if the teachers ever whipped the boys, and 
he answered, “‘ Why, of course, they have to.” We are 
glad to know, that the spirit that makes our schoolrooms 
pleasant plaees to dwell in has little recognition for this 
“have,”’—the teacher that brings flowers in one hand 
seldom carries a stick in the other.— Annie M. Libby. 





CHARACTER IN GYMNASTICS. 
(EDITORIAL. ] 

Reference was made in an article last autumn to the 
remarkably effective gymnastic exercises of Dr. Mary 
V. Lee of Oswego, in consequence of which we have re- 
ceived scores of letters of inquiry. In order that we 
might know of her work for ourselves, and be prepared 
to lay it before our readers, we spent some time in her 
classes recently. 

The Oswego Normal School, through the energy, good 
sense, and keen scholarship of Dr. E. A. Sheldon has 
attained international fame, which is well deserved. 
The gymnasium is one of the important features of the 
school, and the location, size, arrangement, light, and 
ventilation all conspire to make the room attractive and 
serviceable. From the show standpoint the gymnastics 
are not up to the old-time Dio Lewis standard. They are 
not for exhibition. Their virtue lies in their philosophy and 
their success in embodying principles of physical action. 
It should be distinctly understood that Dr. Lee said and 
did nothing with any thought of its going into print, that 
she did not give us any outline of principles nor schedule 
of methods. All that we here present was picked up inei- 
dentally from observation and occasional remark. Our ex- 
perience teaches us that we get a much more satisfactory. 
view of ateacher’s work thus, and that we can present it from 
It is 


PrincieLes.—The muscular condition for exercise 


should be relaxation rather than rigidity, the aim being 
ease, rest, grace, rather than mere force and angular 








May 13, 1607. May 12, 1621, the first wedding in Plymouth, 
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The democratic-military revolution, . 139—141 175 
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energy. The American idea that we should be ever on 
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the strain is a false one. 


restful activity than in idleness. 


Physical rhythm is one of the indispensable habits to 
Graceful movements should 
In all physical 
exercises, systematic or otherwise, the great school aim is 
the poetry of motion, which may be called rhythm of 


be acquired in school life. 
be made until they “do themselves.” 


the body and limbs. The same law that made 


‘*Panch, brother, punch with care, 
All in the presence of the passenjare,”’ 


ring in every mind for months, that makes every taking 
rhyme cling tenaciously, weaves a graceful gymnastic ex- 


The 


ercise into the movements of every-day life forever. 
graceful man or woman is one whose movements became 
rhythmic at an early day. 

The succession of movements is of special importance ; 

indeed rhythm is chiefly harmonies in succession. No 
single exercise is of great value. The merit lies in pass- 
ing rhythmically from any one exercise to any other. 

Flexibility of muscle is more desirable than rigidity or 
force. The body needs “limbering” at every point. The 
muscles need to be “cleaned out,” cleared up, “ washed ” 
by loosening, as it were. This does not tend to flabbiness, 
but rather to elasticity. It tones up, builds up, prepares 
for intense and vigorous action. 

Exercises.—Sitting is an important gymnastic exer- 
cise. The benches are all about the room, and the pupils 
sit with muscles of neck and limbs relaxed unless there is 
a purpose in being active or on the alert. They are 
taught not to waste muscular energy by being needlessly 
on the strain; to prepare for action by cultivating a gen- 
erous reserve energy; to allow the muscles to be at rest 
unless there is occasion to call them into action. There 
is as much science and art in sitting profitably as there is 
in the use of wands or dumbells. 

Rising to walk indicates character and culture, and is 
worthy special attention. The pupil is sitting at ease 
when the call comes to rise. Instantly the entire being 
responds; every muscle is on the alert; from the tip 
of the toe to the eye there is activity; it is like the 
rallying of an army. The eye is first to act, then the 
head, then the body, then the limbs, and the pupil is 
standing and walking. There is no break in the harmony 
from the moment the eye kindles until the child is walk- 
ing; every muscle moves in harmony with every other. 
To see a class rise, is as much of a variety to one who 
appreciates its significance as an exhibition drill. 

Walking is perhaps the best gymnastic exercise when 
it is well done. Unlike sitting, it brings into elastic ac- 
tivity many of the muscles of the body. As an exercise 
it ought to begin with rising from the sitting position. 
It should not begin, like marching, from the standing po- 
sition. If circumstances make it best so to begin, as they 
frequently do, it may be done gracefully, but never as 
effectively as from the sitting posture. 

The pupils were seated with careless ease on three sides 
of the large hall. Dr. Lee asked them to take places in 
the center of the room, and with ideal grace they rose 
and stepped lightly, elastically, across the room, with 
every muscle in as perfect command as a yacht in the 
hand of an expert. Although every step, the hanging of 
the arms, and the light of the eye, indicated this, we did 
not appreciate how completely it was true until, while 
they were walking, she said, “ Excuse me, you may be 
seated,” and with a courtesy that rhythmically followed 
the walking, they turned easily, naturally, and went back 
to their seats. Before reaching them, however, she said, 
“No, you may take places upon the floor,” and they 
turned, with a merry twinkle of the eye. and took their 
places. 

Later, she allowed them to rest by a few minutes of 
random walking, fast or slow as each chose, regardless of 
the others. 

Elements in walking were practiced and developed. 
Rising on the ball of the right foot, raising the left foot 
and heel of the right but a trifle and holding there, then 


The same with the left foot. 


Step to show courtesy by the movement. Step to show 
strength, to show lightness. 

Poise on the ball of the foot to show in turn, courtesy, 
strength, and lightness. 


The principle ought to be “ rest 
except when energy will count.” There is more rest in 


and backward to show in turn, courtesy, strength, and 
lightness. One who has never seen these elements 
of character, these illustrations, has little idea how 
suddenly the transformation can take place in the whole 
being. 
In much the same way they are taught to skip and 
“ polka.” 
Attitude receives much attention, as is indieated above. 
All that was said about sitting at ease, applies to standing 
at ease. The foundation of self-command in attitude is 
complete relaxation. One should learn to stand without 
“going to pieces,” without looking slouchy, and at the 
same time have most of the muscles completely relaxed. 
«“ Go to sleep,” was the suggestion of Dr. Lee, and the 
class dropped off completely, so far as any signs of wake- 
fulness were concerned. There they stood with closed 
eyes, relaxed facial muscles, relaxed arms, body, neck, 
and head settled down as though the pupil was entirely 
unconscious. It was restful to look upon fifty young 
men and women so perfectly at rest, and yet there was 
not the slightest appearance of indolence, nor mental vac- 
uity, as is so often true of a genuine sleeper. 
“ Wakeup” was the signal for a complete, though grad- 
ual transformation. It was not a leap into life, but at 
first it was merely a stretching all over,—arms, hands, 
body, neck, head, face, and forehead. This was accom- 
panied by a yawning, which was a signal for a repetition 
of the stretching, ending with a rubbing of the eyes with 
the knuckles. This was not graceful, but the most thor- 
oughly successful “exercise” we ever saw, and they 
stood there wide awake all over. They then gave a sim- 
ple, final yawn without stretching, and then they “ lim- 
bered up” the face by rubbing it vigorously all over, as 
in a morning wash, and then gave it a lively “ massage ” 
treatment, until they looked as fresh as a child from his 
bath after a long and peaceful sleep. It seemed hardly 
possible that these were the same faces that we saw but a 
few minutes before. They were fresh, alive, vivacious, 
even the forehead glowing with animation. 
Limbering exercises are practiced early and often for 
flexibility. They have neither grace nor beauty in them- 
selves, but they prepare the way for the highest grace, the 
most beautiful gestures, and other movements. 
Limber the right hand by letting it hang so lifeless 
that not a muscle in it is in appreciable action. Shake it 
like a lifeless thing tied upon the end of the wrist. Shake 
it slowly at first, then faster, faster, and faster, until it 
seems to be no part of you. One thorough experiment 
with this exercise will prove its availability as a limbering 
There is as much difference in the possibil- 
ities of this exercise, for the pupil, as in the most graceful 
effort. The same with the left hand; with both hands. 
The reader can readily see how many movements are 
available in the following exercise, first the right, then 
the left, then both. 
Limber the arms. 
Limber the shoulders. 
Limber the feet. 
Limber the lower limbs. 
Limber the entire body. 
The wave movement is the earliest attempt at grace in 
gesture. When thoroughly limber the hands, arms, feet, 
toes, limbs, head, body, are moved in a waving man- 
ner. At first no attempt at grace is apparent, but the 
most careless wave movement, as soon as freedom is at- 
tained, becomes thoroughly graceful. 
The facial expression receives the earliest attention. 
The eye is the queen of the body. It must lead every 
movement ; it must reveal the first intention of an action. 
In rising it must show the first activity; in a gesture it 
must reveal the direction, the beauty, the intensity that is 
to follow. It must give the first indication that a gesture 
has accomplished its mission. The mouth, the cheeks, the 
forehead must follow the eye closely in interest. The 
hand must wens show activity ; the feet are last to start, 
the last to regain position and composure when a gesture 
is complete. 
Applications of these principles are numerous. Not all 
of these preparatory exercises are given in any one lesson ; 
only enough to pnt the class in firstrate condition. The 
power of Dr. Lee's work is in her application of prin- 
ciples. Into attitude, facial expression, and movement she 
puts at will, fear, horror, gift, beseeching, indifference, 


movement. 


Stretch the fingers. 

Stretch the arms. 

Stretch one whole side, then 
the other. 





Standing on the left foot, swing the right foot forward 


three s 


It is not our purpose to give her system in its entirety, 
but rather its characteristics. At some future time we 
may present more definitely the exercises developed by 
her for the expression of character and revelation of 
power. “Is this the Delsarte system?” Yes, and a 


good deal more. 





EXAMINER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Drxensrons of the schoolroom ; 32 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 
15 ft. high; 6 windows, each 3 ft. wide and 9 ft. high ; 
2 doors, each 3 ft. wide and 8 ft. high; sheathing, 3 ft. 
high ; blackboards between windows and doors, around 
the room, 4 ft. wide ; windows come down to the sheathing. 
(a) What will the plastering for the blackboards cost 
at 30 cents per square yard ? 

(6) What will the other plastering cost at 25 cents per 
square yard ? 

(c) What will the sheathing cost at $40 per. M., no 
allowance being made for waste ? 

(d@) What will the hard pine floor cost at $60 per M., 
no allowance being made for waste ?—Superintendent 
Cogswell, Cambridge. 





EXAMPLES IN PERCENTAGE™. 


Goods which were damaged by fire were sold at $630.00 below 
cost, whereby the merchant lost 21] per cent. What would have 
been his profit if he could have sold them, as he intended, at an 
advance of 4334 per cent. ? 

A broker buys 3,000 bushels of oats, + of which he sells at a gain 
of 8 per cent., 14 at a gain of 18 per cent., and the remainder at a 
gain of 20 per cent. If he had accepted an offer for the lot at an 
advance of 22 per cent., he would have cleared $54.00 more than 
he did by selling them in parts. Find the cost of the oats. 

If 5 per cent. more be gained by selling a wagen for $98 00 than 
for $95.00, what was the vost of the wagon ? 

A metal, which cost $96.00 per ewt., is retailed at $1.16} per 
pound; if there is a waste of 4 per cent., what is the rate of 
profit ? 

A Enropean trip turned out to cost 3114 per cent. more than 
was expected ; find the total expense of the trip, if $2,256 was the 
amount originally provided. 

A wool dealer purchased two lots of wool at different prices. 
He sold the first lot for 25 per cent. more than the second, thereby 
gaining 40 per cent on the first, and losing 8 per cent. on the sec- 
ond. His total gain was $174.00. Find the cost of each lot. 

A piece of broadcloth, which now contains 42} yards, is known 
to have shrunk 1} yards in sponging; find the rate per cent. of 
shrinkage. 

In a prosperous year a certain school had 176 pupils in actual 
attendance, which was 44 more than it had the previous year; find 
the rate of increase. 

A real estate agent rented a house one year for 6 per cent. of its 
value; but, as the expenses for repairs were 334 per cent. of the 
rental, he raised the rent the second year 16% per cent., and cut 
down expenses 50 per cent. Find the present rate of net income 
on the money invested. e 

If oranges are bought at the rate of 4 for 5 cents, how many 
should be sold for $15.00 in order to gain 66 24 per cent ? 


* Selected from H. E. Slaught’s Percentage Based on Reasoning. 


SUBJECTS FOR BUSINESS COMPOSITION. 


[We find the following valuable list of subjects for ‘‘ Business 
Composition’ in the Toronto Education Council, taken from the 
Canadian School Council. | 


1, Write a ten-word telegraph message. 

2. Write a message of ten words making three statements, 

3. Write a promissory note. 

4. Write a statement of a customer's account, and, in a note 
upon it, request him to call and settle. 

5. Write a duplicate bill of the goods included in your previous 


statement to this customer who failed to pay promptly, and in a 
note u 


n it urge its immediate payment. 

6. Write an order to a dealer in agricultural implements for 
ial parts of some machine you wish to repair. 

7. Write a circular advertising your business. (Choose that of a 


grocer, dry-goods merchant, clothier, hatter, or coal dealer.) 


8. Write an “‘xd’’ for a house you have to rent; ‘‘ad” to oc- 


cupy one inch, single column, in your county paper. 


9. Write five news ‘‘ locals” for your county paper, each to oc- 


cupy not more than five printed lines. 


10, Write a notice, for publication, of your church festival. 
11. Write a letter acknowledging the receipt of the amount 


named in your bill to the custo h A 
(No. 5. above.) mer who was tardy in its payment. 


12. Write an application for a position as clerk in a dry goods 
ouse. 


check in favor of yourself, but payable to your 
14. Write an order in favor of your clerk, on a customer, for the 


amount due you on 


n account. 
15. Write a business card suitable for a general merchant just 


beginning business in your village. 


16. Write a bill of sale, transferring a team, wagon, and some 


farm implements. 


17. Write a courteous circular letter to your customers, request- 


ing them to pay up. 


18. Write a description, for publication, of some accident to 
which you were an eye-witness. 
19, Write an invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Chas. J. Martin to dine 
with you, and also a proper acceptance of such invitation. 





interest, ete,, ete, 


your Ray notice, fop publication, of ® change jn location of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





A horse is tied to the corner of a barn 20 feet square, by a rope 
120 feet long. What is the area over which he can graze ? 


20 Fr. 100 Ft. 





4+10T) 


34 00 








— 
120 X : = 240? = 57,600 X .7854 = 45239.04 sq. ft. of whole 
circle. 45,239.04 sq. ft. +4 = 11,309.76 sq. ft. = 14 of the circle, 


and 11,309.76 sq. ft. X 3 = 33,929.28 eq. ft., or 34 of the circle = 
what the horse can graze over without bending rope around the 
adjacent corners of the barn. 188,496 ft. = are of the two 
sectors (A and B) together, and 188,496 ft. « 50 (14¢ of radius) 
= 9,424,800 eq. ft., area of sectors, {9+ feet — perpendicular of 
triangle (C) X 14 + one half the base of triangle = 1,286 sq. ft. 
— 6 of barn (D), or 200 aq. ft. = 1,185 sq. ft. and 9,424.8 + 
1,186, or 10,610.8 sq.‘ft. == area of sectors and triangle. Then 33, 
929.28 + 10,610.8 sq. ft., or 44,540.88-+ sq. ft. or 1 02 + acres, 
the area grazed over by the horse. 
S. D. THomAs, Stewartson, Til. 


Credit to J. B. G., of Habbie, Pa., and R. L. W., of New 
Windsor, Ill. 





WHY NOT STOP AT TEN? 


The numerical frame is a good thing, thanks to him who devised 
it! But no thanks for putting twelve wires in the frame and 
twelve balls on a wire. This was simply an act of bondage to the 
multiplication table, which unwisely cairied the numbers up to 
twelve, thus throwing confusion into the child’s mind by covering 
up the controlling fact that ten is the model of the whole scheme of 
numbers. ‘Thanks, again, to him who brought the numerical frame 
back to ten times ten. But here comes the man who cannot let 
pretty well alone, and so he manufactures a frame with balls of 
different sizes, thinking variety is a good thing, and, not quite con- 
tent here, he goes further and makes the bulls of all the different 
colors,—the more variety the better! What is the consequence ? 
The little boy for whom it was bought doesn’t like it; he says, 
‘* The balls are of different sizes, and that confuses me; and they 
are of all colors, and that bothers me.’’ He knew what the matter 
was.’ Let us return to uniform size in the balls and similarity in 
color, and the thanks of ten thousand children will be our reward. 
Colors are good, whether there be seven or seventeen of them, but 
the young soul does not want them mixed with the multiplication 
table. PF. A. A. 

—— 


“NOTORIOUS.” 


I find a query about the use of the word “ notorious” in the 
JOURNAL of April 5. There need be no dispute about this word. 
The writer of the query labors under a grave misapprehension re- 
specting the use of the word “‘ notorious’’ in Shakespeare. It 
occurs fourteen times in his plays, and in nearly every one of the 
instances the meaning is the same that the querist claims it has at 
the present day. It ‘* designates a person or thing noted in a dis- 
honorable way.’’ I will cite the instances of its occurrence for 
** Normal Student’ to examine at leisure. ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ Act 
5, Scene 2. Twice used in this scene. ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ 
Act 2, Scene 1; Act 4, Scene 2; Act 4, Scene 3. ‘‘ All’s Well 
That Ends Well,’’ Act 1, Scene 1. Twicg used here. ‘‘ Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ Act 5, Scene 1. ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,’’ Act 4, 
Seene 1. First part ‘‘ Henry VI.,’’ Act 5, Scene 4. ‘‘ Henry 
VIIIL.,”? Act 8, Scene 2. ‘* Titus Andronicus,’’ Act 5, Scene 1. 
** Othello,’’ Act 4, Scene 2; Act 5, Scene 2. The adverb ‘‘ noto- 
riously ’’ is once used, ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ Act 4, Seene 2. 

Boston, April 7. Rh. L, PERKINS. 


——_.—_— 


REPLY TO B. F. T. 


B. F. T., inthe JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, (Feb. 9) says: ‘‘ In 
the sentence, ‘ I heard a bird sing,’ there are two direct objects, as is 
seen by :he fact that it admits of two passives; thus, ‘A bird was 








as two different things are known in the passive, viz., “‘ Charles” 
and * Charles’s being guilty,’’ so we have two things known in the 
active voice, and hence two direct objects. Thisis proof! Another 
very “curious ’’ statement. 

Now, does not every one see that the one true object in the active 
voice, viz., Charles to be guilty, is also the one true subject in the 
passive voice; thus, Charles (is known) to be guilty. 

Again, if there are two objects here, then there are two direct 
objects in the following: ‘‘ We know that Charles is guilty,” since 
here the sense is precisely the same. BROOKLYN, 


——————_ 


ABOUT THE “ PROFESSOR.” 


Is it not about time for teachers to stop this folly of titles ? ‘* Pro- 
fessor’’ used to mean something; viz. a person holding a profes- 
sorship in a college. Now it is applied to every one,—a barber, a 
corn doctor, a horse jockey, ete. t us call a halt, and speak of all 
teachers, not professors in colleges, and bona /fide colleges alone, as 
plain Mr., or Mrs., or Miss. If the grade of teachers in the same 
school is to be held a matter of honor as a recognition of eminence, 
put on “ Principal’’ as a prefix for the real principal. 

[See resolutions, first colamn, page 251, of this number. | 


——— 


DEFINITIONS ARE WANTED. 


Will Mr. Ripley, Dr. Hanson, or some other one of the disput- 
ants, tell us common fellows, what he means by “‘ adjective,’’ ‘* ad- 
verb,’’ and ‘‘ phrase’?? Then we shall be more nearly able to 
appreciate the discussion. Cc. 


eh 


SOME AUTHORS WANTED. 


Mr. Editor :—I would like to find the authors of the following 
six quotations : 
1, “* Life has nobler uses 


Than regret.’’ 


‘* Measure the good 
Before you say what's evil.’’ 


** Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain.”’ 


** Tho’ day is bright, 
The stars can only shine 
In the dark night.’’ 


ao 


** Half happy by comparison of bliss 
Is misery.’’ 


** Spirit has scars as well as body.”’ 


K. C. D. 


—_—_——e——— 


Mr. Editor :— You will confer a favor upon a teacher by having 
explained the meaning of the now commonly used expression, ‘* It 
goes without saying.”’ G. M. 


Mr. Editor :—Please tell me how you would dispose of the infin- 
itives in the following sentences; viz., He obliged me to study. I 
was told to go. The noise of the water began to be heard. Please 
give authority. Z. 


—_——_e—_—_- 


SPEAKING TOO LOW. 


Mr. Editor:—Some of my scholars trouble me very much by 


speaking so low that I can hardly understand them. Please tell 
me what to do. 
New Boston, Conn. E. C. 


—_~——— 


OR AND NOR. 


Mr, Editor :—When the negative in the first clause of a sentence 
is expressed by not, may the conjunction connecting the clauses 
ever be or? As: The engineer was not a member of the Brother- 
hood of Engineers (?) Knights of Labor. 

Boston. L. 








TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(V1.) 


BY BELLE P.-WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 





1. Where in the horizon would an observer at the north pole 
first see the sun on June 21st ? 

‘* The point where the sun would first appear to an observer at 
the north pole is variable, and is determined by the meridian which 
is receiving vertical sun rays at the equator at the moment of appear- 
ance; variable, because the earth does not make an exact number of 
entire rotations on its azis during its revolution around the sun. 
Therefore the meridian would change every year.’’ 

2. Describe the course of the sun to an observer on or near the 
Arctic circle on June 2\st. 

‘©On June 21st all places on or near the Arctic circle will have 
twenty-four hours of daylight. The sun would first appear in the 
northern horizon, and, slowly ascending in a very oblique circle, at 





heard to sing by me,’ and ‘ The bird’s singing was heard by me.’ ’’ 

The writer means, of course, that birds is one direct object and 
sings is the other, so there are here two different direct objects! Of 
all the “‘curious statements’’ we have met with, this certainly 
seems to be the most. curious. 

If B. F. T. hears two different things when he hears ‘‘a bird 
sing,’’ viz., on the one hand a bird and on the other sing, then 
he hears what no other mortal ear ever heard. All that other 
people hear is simply and only the singing of a bird, and that is 
one indivisible thing, and that thing is the object of heard. , 

Compare the following: ‘* We know Charles to be guilty "? (active 
voice). Now, according to B. F. T., here are two direct objects, 
viz., Charles and to be guilty. That is, we know Charles and we 


know also to be guilty. Is not this a little ‘‘curious,’’ to say the 


that distinction, such as it is. From the latter part of May to 
August, the sun shines continuously, the stars are not seen, and the 
moon gives but faint light.”’ . 


from May 16th to July 27th. The sun is constantly above the hori- 


noon it would be seen 43° south of the zenith of an observer at that 
circle. It would then descend obliquely, and finally reach the 
northern horizon again, thus giving the inhabitants of that region 
a ‘midnight sun.’ ”’ 

3. Where is the so-called “‘ land of the midnight sun’”’ ?. 

‘* The northern parts of Sweden, Norway, and Russia may merit 


4. Give an account of the longest day in Hammerfest. 
‘‘ This most northern town in the world has a day extending 





least ? 
Bat now how do we know this? Becanse the expression ‘‘ad- 
mits of two ves.”” Thus, Charles is known to be guilty, and| 


"Charles's being guilty ’ 





zon, but its brilliancy varies, being greatest at noon, and as mid- 
night approaches it becomes less glaring. 


(or the gui/t,of Charles) is known, and 80, the 


that of our ‘red sunsets,’ during the hours when it is descending 
toward the north.”’ 
5. How does the sun appear after June 2ist, to people in the 
vicinity of the Arctic circle ? 
“* After June 2ist the sun rises a little east of north, rising some- 
what farther to the east each subsequent day, until September 21st, 
when it rises in the east, and the Arctic circle, and all other places 
except the south pole will have but twelve hours of daylight.’’ 
6. Describe the course of the sun to an observer in Boston, on 
June 21st. 
**On June 2ist, in N. L. 42}°, the sun rises about 33° north of 
east, and ascending obliquely, at noon it reaches an altitude of 71° 
above the southern horizon, or a point 19° south of the zenith, 
which is the nearest approach to a vertical sun in this latitude. 
After passing the meridian, it descends obliquely, and sets about 
33° north of west, thus describing qa large arc of a circle above the 
horizou, and producing about fifteen hours of daylight in the lati-_ 
tude of Boston.”’ 
7. What term is applied to June 2ist ? 
‘* This date is known as the ‘summer solstice,’ because at this 
time the sun apparently reaches the place in the Ecliptic where it 
seems to stop in its northern course. The meaning of the word 
‘ solstice ’ is ‘sun stands.’ ’’ 

8. To what circle is the sun vertical on June 21st ? 

‘*To the tropic of Cancer, which marks the northern limit of a 
vertical sun.’’ 
9. Why is this cirele called the ‘‘ tropic of Cancer ’’ ? 
“ The word ‘tropic’ comes from a Greek word, meaning ‘ to 
turn.’ After the sun apparently stands vertical 234° north of the 
Equator, it turns to go south again. It is called ‘Cancer’ because 
in June the sun seems to be among the group of stars called 
* Cancer.’ ”’ 
10. After June 21st what is the apparent course of the sun ? 
“* After the 2lst of June the sun apparently moves toward the 
south, and, at the end of three months, or September 2Ist, it would 
reach a position vertical to the Equator, thus completing one year’s 
course, as its journey was begun, as we have explained it, at the 
‘autumnal equinox.’ ’’ 








FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Mis, as a prefix, means “‘ wrong,’’ or ‘‘ wrongly.’’ 

Mischoose, choose wrongly ; miscount, count wrongly. 

Misdo, do wrongly ; misfit, wrong fit. 

Misgive, misguide, mishap, misjudge, mislead, mislay, mismark, 
misplace, misprint, misrule, misshupe, misspell, mistake, misuse. 
Pre, as a prefix, means ‘‘ before.’’ 

Precede, go before; predict, tell before. 

Preéminence, before others in eminence, 

Prefix, fix before; prejudge, judge before. 

Preoccupy, occupy betore ; prepay, pay before, 

Re, as a prefix, means “‘ again,’’ or ‘‘ anew.’’ 

React, act again; readmit, admit again. 

Readopt, readorn, reaffirm, reannex, reappear, reappoint, reascend, 
reassert, reassure, reavow, rebound, rebuff’ rebuild, rebut, recall, re- 
cant, recast, recede, reclaim, recount, recur, redeem. ‘Che number 
of words in ordinary use with this prefix is almost limitless. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An ice-boat can sail at the rate of seventy miles an hour, 

There are about a million and a half of carriages made in the 
United States yearly. 

The Colorado coal beds have veins eighteen feet thick, of the 
finest quality of coal. 

Minnesota and Dakota alone, as thinly settled as they are, raise 
more than enough wheat to feed the 35,000,000 people of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

A peculiar black paper, made from the bark of certain trees, 
serves the Siamese and Burmese in lieu of slates. Betel leaves are 
used to erase the writing. 

The Emperor of China has four physicians, each of whom receives 
a weekly salary, stopping when he becomes sick ; therefore his in- 
disposition is never of long duration. 

The Emperor of Russia has a salary of $8,200,000; the Sultan 
of Tarkey, $6,000,000; the Emperor of Austria, 4,000,000; King 
of Prussia, $3,000,000; King Humbert, $2,400,000; Queen Vic- 
toria, $2,200,000; Isabella of Spain, $1,800,000; Leopold of Bel- 
gium, $500,000; and President Cleveland, $50,000. 

St. Paul's Cathedra/ in London bas a relic of the ancient monas- 
tic library ; it is a vellum folio in Latin, with its old chain attached. 
The library of Wells Cathedral was chained in former days, and 
some of its volumes still retain the rings to which the chains were 
linked. In 1481 Sir Thomas Lyttleton bequeathed to the convent 
of Hales-Owen a book “ which [ wull be laid and bounded with an 
yron chayne-in some convenient parte within the said church, at my 
costs, so that all preests and others may se and rede it whence it 
pleaseth them.’’—American Bookseller. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


A Cargo of Alaska School Teachers; Sheldon Jackson; Chau- 
tauquan, for May. 

College Athletics and Physical Development ; Prof. Eugene L. 
Richards; Popular Science Monthly, for April. : : 
The Looreawerth, School; Capt. Charles King; larper’s 
Monthly, for il. 

wai Scien : Education and Sleep; C. Fred Pollock, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E.; Chautauquan, for May. ieo-G> 

A Mixed University; B. H R. Tattenham; Macmillan's Mag- 
azine; for April. : 3 we 

High Schools and High School Girls; Rose G. Kingsley ; Mur- 
ray’s Magazine, for April. : : 
Education in Agriculture; Professor Wallace; National Review, 
for April. 

College Expenses: George Bridge Leighton; Harvard Monthly, 


for March. 





In this high latitude 
sun casts @ peculiar ruddy light over the landscape, similar to 





for April, 


Moral Teaching in our Schools ; Mary E. Beedy; The Century, 
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BOSTON & CHIGAGO, April 19, 1888. 


Tren weeks to vacation. 

















Make the most of Arbor Day. 
Be out of doors all you can these days. 


Anna Brackett speaks intelligently and forcibly of 
the New Education. 

PENNSYLVANIA is keenly alive to the necessity of ad- 
vance along the entire educational line. 

NeARLY every Schoolmasters’ Club is discussing the 
question of summer schools. It is a very one-sided 
question. 

Tens of thousands of normal school teachers and stu- 
dents sympathize with their friends at Terre Haute, Ind., 
in the loss by fire of their commodious normal school 
buildings. 

Tue Schoolmasters’ Club will dine at the Brunswick 
next Saturday, with George W. Cable as the distinguished 
guest. ‘How to Spend the Summer Vacation Profita- 
bly ” will be the subject for discussion. 








Conaress has passed the bill for a Congress of the 
states of North and South America, which contemplates a 
discussion, by delegates assembled in Washington in April, 
1889, of various matters of common interest to these coun- 
tries, and will provide for a general system of arbitration, 
which, if adopted by the several nations, will prevent wars 
such as have desolated Central and South America so fre- 
quently. This is one of the most important achievements 
of this Congress, and will pave the way for a general 
system of arbitration among all civilized nations. 








Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
under the inspiration of Professor Norton, has done an 
educational work of international importance, which has 
long been regarded as of great value to classic scholar- 
ship, and now its explorations promise to be of even 
greater service to the world. At Icaria it has made the 
greatest discoveries of recent years. It has unearthed 
the Temple of Apollo, and within it have been found an 
altar, sculptural representations of Apollo in relief, marble 
seats, vases, aud other objects of archwological interest. 








AFTER five years of faithful service, always thoroughly 
appreciated and popular, Superintendent Gault, of Pueblo, 
well known to our readers in connection with his corres- 
pondence, enters upon another field of labor, more prom- 
ising in every way, as superintendent of the schools of 
Tacomah, W. T., at an initial salary of $2,400. This 


rapidly, and Tacomah promises tobe a city of prominence. 
By this appointment the community shows itself to be 
thoroughly alive to its educational interests. The Board 
of Education is bent upon having the best schools that 
the best modern supervision well sustained can organize. 




















————— 


Ir you have an opportunity to study Meyer Van Bre 
men’s beautiful painting “ Girl Reading,” note, with a 
the two lights,—first the 


view to profiting therefrom, 
ls upon her arm and 


pure and dancing light which fal 
shoulder, intensifying her natural beauty, and then, that 
which illumines her face as it is reflected from the pages 
of the book. In the latter case the light reveals all un- 
consciously to the girl, the expression of eye and smile as 
her countenance becomes brilliant from the thought that 
pleases and inspires. Looking upon this picture recently 
we were impressed by the privilege every teacher has of 





er making the soul of the child shine in the face through 
24 


the subjects taught day by day. 








PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL. 


The new Clark University of Worcester has “done 
itself proud” in calling to its presidency Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., professor of psychology and pedagogies in 
Johns Hopkins University. This will give great satisfac- 
tion to the educational fraternity, especially of New Eng- 
land. Professor Hall, a graduate of Williams, class of 
'67, a special student of Harvard, a student for several 
years in the German universities, an instructor in Har- 
vard, a lecturer at Williams, prior to his appointment at 
Johns Hopkins, a widely read philosopher, keen in re- 
search, and reliable in observation, a schoolmaster of the 
schoolmasters, will give the new institution an individual- 
ity that few men would or could, and will inevitably 
attach the profession very closely to the new university. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The death of so prominent a character in literature 
and social progress as Matthew Arnold is a loss the En- 
glish-speaking people are ill prepared to meet at this time. 
He died of heart disease on Monday, the 16th, at the age 
of 65. He was born at Laleham, England, Dec. 24,1822 ; 
was educated at Rugby and at Oxford ; took the Newdegate 
prize for English verse by a poem entitled “ Cromwell ” ; 
was elected a Fellow of Oriel in 1845; was private secretary 
to Lord Lansdowne from 1847 to 1851; published “ The 
Strayed Reveller and Other Poems” in 1849; was mar- 
ried in 1851; published “ Empidocles on Etna” in 1852; 
became professor of poetry at Oxford in 1857; has since 
published “ Balder,” “ Nerope, a Tragedy,” “On Trans- 
lating Homer,” “ Essays in Criticism,” “Study of Celtic 
Literature,” ‘ Schools and Universities on the Continent,” 
“Culture and Anarchy,” “St. Paul and Protestantism,” 
“ Literature and Dogma,” and “ Discourses in America ” ; 
three essays,—‘‘ Numbers,”’ “ Culture and Science,” and 
the lecture on “ Emerson.” 

Mr. Arnold has plead by voice, pen, and example, for 
higher literary culture, and was the founder and leader of 
a school of thought. His popular weaknesses, his failure 
to sympathize with the uncultured, his lack of apprecia- 
tion of America’s undeveloped resources, were the result 
of the atmosphere in which he was and of which he was. 








APPRECIATED. 


We have rarely taken an inch of space, the past year, 
to give our readers the appreciative words that come to 
us. We had never thought our withholding them could 
be misunderstood, until a friend expressed surprise that 
we did not hear from our subscribers as encouragingly as 
the first year, when in fact such appreciation grows more 
abundant and emphatic. We found it impossible to print 
more than a sample of the letters, and because of their 
abundance we ceased to give any. If our readers could 
know how their words cheer us in the wear and tear of a 
busy office, they would understand how attached an ed- 
itor becomes to his unknown readers. For instance 
here is a letter, received last week, from Supt. Sebastian 





new field is in a section of the country that is developing 


Thomas, of Ohio, a stranger except through these columns, 


which makes it easier to cater to the tens of thousands 
of readers alike strangers, and yet so far from being 
strangers : 

“JT eannot close without telling you that the Journau 
or EpucaTIon is a positive necessity to me. I first be- 
gan to read it in 1874-75, and now it has grown upon 
me like a habit,—and,what a noble habit! I do wonder 
who combines to help you get up such an excellent dish 
for the weary, hungry pedagogues, all over this land. 
When one would think that you must soon run out of 
provisions, behold the tables are fuller than ever. Who 
are your caterers ? 

“T am too poor to go to the Pacific with the mighty 
host this summer, but I shall get much satisfaction and 
an idea of the feast, from the rich crumbs which the cor- 
respondent of the JourNAL will bring home for me, and 
the rest who could not go. 

“Send my thanks to L. R. Klemm for the ‘Chips.’ 
I admire them because he sends them to us just as they 
fly from the logs of the hewers.” 








BONAVENTURE: A TYPICAL SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


We are apt to see each his own trade exemplified in 
the various phases of human activity, and surely no one 
has a better right to do so than the schoolmaster. And 
we have a right to appreciate our own good fortune when 
we find a book delightfully restful and inexacting in 
itself, which gives us a fresh impulse in the direction of 
our highest ideals. Such is the idyllic story of the Louis- 
iana Acadians, which Mr. Cable has given us in Bonaven- 
ture. This Bonaventure Deschamps, poor, ill-equipped, 
volunteer teacher that he is, with his oddly constructed 
English sentences and his misty spelling, possesses, in his 
resolute, self-sacrificing spirit, his enthusiasm for learning 
and progress, his moral energy and deep tenderness and 
humility, qualities beyond all that knowledge which the 
most thorough education can supply. As a schoolmaster 
he impresses himself upon the plastic natures of the chil- 
dren who surround him, with the direct power of mind act- 
ing upon mind, heart upon heart. It is not merely teach 
ing them to read and write that he desires ; it is teaching 
them to read and write because that will give them a 
wider outlook, a higher reach, a better hold upon life. 

Aspiration, movement, freedom, a noble energy,—these 
are what he infuses, by sheer force of his ardent will, into 
the young hearts of the sluggish Acadian village. He 
rouses them to the full possession of their own manhood 
and womanhood. Through the urgency of those higher 
motives which he inspires, mere aptitudes and capabilities 
develop rapidly into noble character. The boy or girl 
has grown, under his fostering care, until no mischance 
could possibly shut the living soul within the narrow 
walls of its former self. 

All knowledge that can be imparted is a mere begin- 
ning; it is the impulse and desire for enlargement that 
are infinite. Too often the process of education is largely 
one of quenching, of hardening, of suvstituting ignoble 
motives and a narrow, worldly wisdom for generous im- 
pulses and the sweet, unsuspicious trust of early childhood. 
The open, receptive mind is closed to much that should 
make up the happiness and beauty of life. 

There were four things which the supposed “ State Su- 
perintendent of Public Education” (coming to break up 
the school, and converted, against his will, into the cham- 
pion of the schoolmaster), found Bonaventure teaching : 
“four better things than were ever printed in any school- 
book,—how to study, how to think, how to value knowl- 
edge, and to love one another and mankind.” If even a 
little of his secret could be stolen by the reading of a 
charming book, every teacher should be supplied with a 
copy. The secret is one that can never be made cheap. 
It is only character that can form character; a fine per- 
sonality that will build up a fine personality. Devotion 
like Bonaventure’s will always be rare, but Mr. Cable 
helps us in making us feel that it is not impossible. 

Mr. Cable calls his Acadian story a prose pastoral. It 
is a picture of an out-of-the-way nook and a strangely un- 
American people ; a picture delicately firm in its light 
and shade, and full of tender effectiveness as a fine 
aquarelle. In a certain expressive modulation and pict- 





uresque grace Mr. Cable’s light touch is unrivalled, while 
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underneath the varying charm of his literary art, his true 
and earnest purpose, his appreciation of the deeper mean- 
ings of life, and his strong sense of the essential brother- 
hood of man, give him a place as one of the heroic band, 
—one of the most agreeable and unpretentious,—of gen- 
uine teachers. 








SUPERINTENDENT HOWLAND’S REPORT. 


It is a luxury to read any of the reports of the super- 
intendent of the schools of Chicago. He writes as unlike 
any other city or state superintendent as can well be im- 
agined. One does not think of himself as reading an 
official document. In place of running comments upon 
the report we select characteristic sentences. The teacher 
who can secure any one of his reports has a classic school 
document. He says: 

“The general aim of our work during the year has been 
similar to that of the previous year,—getting nearer to 
the little ones, learning more of their needs, and seeking 
to give them that guidance and assistance which should 
result in a truer and more healthful development, and 
strengthen them for the later work of school and of life.” 

“From a careful study of the working programs in 
the different schools, the conviction has been forced upon 
my mind that too little time and attention have been 
given to reading. 

“The prime purpose of the school, till the pupil can 
grasp the thought of the sentence expressed in printed 
words, is to give the ability to read. Without this, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and even drawing, are sealed 
books. 

“ Above the first, or certainly the second grade, supple- 
mentary books should be largely other than readers,—should 
be books of interest, to awaken the enthusiasm of the pu- 
pils, and at the same time convey some desirable informa- 
tion in science, biography, or history, or some fairy tale 
for the imagination to exercise itself upon. And how 
prompt the young learners are to catch the purport of the 
imaginative creations and make of the characters, for the 
time, things of life, and to fill in the little lessons to be 
drawn from them.” 

“Every day the pupil should have something new,— 
should feel that a discovery awaits him, keeping his curi- 
osity alive, that he may go home at night, with something 
gained, something to tell his parents of that he has learned 
at school. Far better this, than to send him home with 
a lesson to learn, to bother his parents with, who ‘ do not 
understand these new-fangled ways that have taken the 
place of the old methods we used to have, and which 
made the old district school so much better than the school 
of to-day.’” 

““ While readily admitting the evident fact that a class 
is sometimes dull, it is still a sturdy belief of mine that the 
American child is not a dull child,—that, of the more than 
1,600 divisions in our city schools, there is not a single 
dull division. That there are divisions which are dull, 
and from which you depart,—oh, so dull and sleepy,—I 
am free to admit, but that there is a class which cannot 
be made alive, alert, inquisitive, progressive, I am not 
ready yet to allow. The little ones come to us from 
homes of penury or plenty, but all alike hungering for 
that which shall supply their needs; and if the proper 
sustenance be properly supplied, they will continue to fur- 
nish an eager appetite. 

“ With what hope, what infinite longings do the little 
ones come tous! They have waited long, so long, to be 
six years old, when they could go to school, and they 
must be met with a welcome, and an instruction that shall 
send them home at night delighted with+school and 
teacher, full of the wonderful things they have learned 
and heard. 

“ There is no dull class in all our schools that has not been 
made so by a dull, uninterested, uninteresting teacher, who 
falls so far below the nobility of her vocation, that she does 


thought, and a creator of character.” 


“ By the wi ds athetic teacherin the schoolroom| nection with the New England Conservatory of Music, as president 
y the wise and symp: of the New England Chautauqua Assembly, and as a most success 


. . | ful worker in Sunday School assemblies, died at his home in Dor- 
gard for the rights of others, respect for propesly-conets- chester, on the morning of the 14th inst. He leaves a host of ad- 
tuted authority, and reverence for what is sacred, which miring friends and acquaintances who will sincerely mourn their 


are to be formed those habits of truthfulness, integrity, re- 


earlier by studying in summer, they will legalize that method by 
persistent and united demands. 


Saturday, when Mr. L. T. Wade, director of music in Quincy, pre- 
sented a class of twenty-seven boys and girls of ten and eleven years 
of age, taken about equally from two classes in the Coddington 


School. They sang a series of studies illustrative of six months’ 
work; they also sang at sight exercises they had never seen, a gen- 
tleman in the audience writing music in 3 flats, also a three-part 
song, and they sang all promptly and correctly. A select reading 
was rendered by Miss Jessie Eldridge of the Monroe School of Ora- 
tory in a manner that did herself credit and won the appreciation 
of the audience. This was followed by piano and soprano solos 
which heightened the enjoyment of the occasion. 
exercise by the pupils, emphasizing the same points spoken of 
above, was immediately followed by a bright and most effective 
address on ‘‘ Music Teaching as a Profession,’’ by Rev. Dr. J. T. 


out, notwithstanding a portion of them, owing to the large number 
present, could not get near enough to the door of the ball to see the 


speaker. 


Egypt. His arrival home is expected in June or July, 


ton, D. C., for the foundation of an institution for the higher edu- 
cation of girls. 


the chair of mathematics at the University of Georgia, will resign 
at the end of this academic year. 


nurse in the war, bas been voted a pension of $25 a month by 
Congress. It was during her hospital work that she adopted her 
masculine attire. 


Paris under Bougereau and other Frenchmen, has had a lately com- 
pleted figure piece accepted for the Salon and its hanging place 
. ° . : labelled No. 2. This is next to the highest grade upon the wall, 
not, and will not, riseto any just rags of the grondeny and about as valuable to a young painter as a special mention to a 
of a teacher of youth, a moulder of mind, a trainer of | .ore advanced one. 


minutes a day, can ever secure. Nota recitation, not an 
exercise of the school day in reading, in arithmetic, or in 
geography, is without the opportunity for forming those 
habits of right thinking and doing, in which all useful 
morality consists, and a visit to any one of our school- 
rooms will, I feel assured, convince the caviler that no- 
where is there a more constant, consistent, efficient devel- 
opment of high, worthy, and durable moral principle and 
character than in our publie schools.” 








BOSTON LETTER. 





The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association will have an indus- 
trial exhibit at their May meeting. F. H. Dean of Hyde Park is 
chairman of the committee of arrangements. 

* + * 

The High School Masters’ Clab is one of the prominent associa- 
tions of pedagogues, and dines at the Brunswick, discussing classi- 
eal school questions. A. G. Fisher of Arlington is president, C. H. 
Clark of Andover vice-president, and J. H. Ham of Lexington 


secretary and treasurer, 
* * 7 


The Norfolk County Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Crawford 
House on Saturday, and discussed the summer school question, 
under the lead of J. M. Amington of Weymouth, Charles F. King 
of the Saratoga School of Methods, F. H. Dean of Hyde Park, and 
others. The club always gets down to business promptly and en- 


ergetically. 
* + * 


Dr. F,. B. Goddard, associate author of Our Language, has been 
tendered a most complimentary and important position in connec- 
tion with the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Professor Norton has been carefully studying a wide field in search 


of his man. 
* * * 


President Eliot has called attention to the possibility of enabling 
candidates for the learned professions to complete the training at 
the universities one or two years earlier than is now done. Young 
lawyers and doctors are not ready to practice until they are twenty- 


six or twenty-seven. The college course may be shortened without 
reducing the days of required work in any degree. Harvard is 
advertising summer schools. Several of the courses will be identi- 
cal with elective studies, which are open year after year in term 
time to undergraduates. The teachers will be the same, and the 
aids to study, in the shape of collections, libraries and laboratories, 
are as ample in summer as at other seasons. A diligent student, 
allowed to count toward h's degree work done in summer courses, 
could readily graduate in three calendar years. A systematic effort 
is being made to induce the proper authorities to have summer 
count toward a degree. The students have demanded it ever since 
the summer courses became identical with regular courses. If col- 
lege students find there is a way to begin professional life a year 


- * * 
The Normal Music Teachers’ Association had a red letter day on 


Another class 


Duryea of this city, who held the attention of his audience through- 


WARREN WINTHROP. 








BRIEF MENTION. 





— Carl Schurz is to make a short trip to Germany. 
— Mr. Clinton Scollard, the young poet, is now traveling in 
— Miss Olivia Briggs has given a square of ground in Washing- 


— Professor Rutherford, who for thirty years has occupied 


— Dr. Mary Walker, in consideration of her services as a hospital 


-- The young son of Rev. E. E. Hale, now studying art in 


— Prof. William F, Sherwin, of this city, well known in con- 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


APRIL FOOLS. 


** The Spring is here,’’ said he, 
** The time for love ; 

How soft the air, how bright and clear 
The skies above! ”’ 


** Yes, Spring is here,”’ said she ; 
-: I'd thought of that, 

And I shall have to get, I fear, 
A new Spring hat.”’ 


** Now is the time,’’ said he, 
** For birds to mate, 

And lovers set their thoughts to rhyme 
With hearts elate.’’ 


She blushed, and yet not long 
Her lips were mute. 

** It’s almost time,’ said she, ‘* to get 
My Summer suit.”’ 


They parted, and they missed 
Their happiness : 

He did not dare to ask her hand,— 
She talked of dress. 





It is altogether useless for an unsatisfactory young man to plead 
to the girl that their union has been decreed by Fate. Girls don’t 
care half so much about the decrees of Fate as they do about the 
decrees of Fashion. 


People are beginning to see that they call it the weather report 


or not, 

The original ‘ old oaken bucket ’’ woman is still living down on 
the South Shore. Though old, she is said to be well-preserved. 
The Jew clothier seems to have a better idea than anybody else 
of the eternal fitness of things. At least, his customers all know 
that he never has anything in the shop that doesn’t fit. 

The talk of the labor agitation is none the less dangerous be- 
cause it is nothing but wind. There is nothing but wind to the 
cyclone. 

Miss Maud Banks is certainly winning fame as an actress. The 
**Maud Banks poke bonnet’ is now in the market. 

One good way to cure a mad dog is to take the tin kettle off his 
tail. 

‘** Job printers’’ are so called because you need to have the 
patience of Job to wait while they are getting your work done. 

One man bas killed another with a banjo duwn in Kentucky. 
He did it, however, by hitting his victim on the head with the 
banjo, and not by persistently playing ‘* The Old Kentucky Home.”’ 
The most poverty-stricken man in the United States is the fellow 
who started in, three years ago, to make a living by keeping a tem- 
perance hotel in Kentucky. 

What a funny thing a dramatic performance would be with none 
but newspaper critics in the cast! 








GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 11 to April 17 Inclusive.] 
— Mr. Conkling improving. 
— Centennial celebration at Marietta, O. 
— Serious railroad accident in Philadelphia, 
— Fizzling out of the Chicago brewers’ strike. 
— It is feared that Emperor Frederick is dying. 
— Matthew Arnold died in Liverpool the 16th inst. 
— Death of Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, at Cannes. 
— A report that the German minister of war will resign, 
— Five thousand brewers locked out in New York City. 
— The revolt of the Roumanian peasants a serious affair. 
— Publication of the amnesty decree for Alsace-Lorraine. 
— Death of Mrs. Porter, wife of the ex-president of Yale. 
— It is reported that the Emperor of Russia is failing mentally. 
— The Senate passes the bill allowing the sale of mineral lands 
to aliens. 
— The flats opposite St. Paul under water, and the inhabitants 
homeless, 
— Editor O’Brien again arrested for protesting against English 
mis-rule. 
— Death of Samuel Stillman Mann, one of the wealthiest Cal- 
ifornians, . 
— The liabilities of Root, Strong & Co., of Detroit, are placed at 
$1,1¢4,218. 
— Defeat of another woman suffrage bill in the New York 
Assembly. 
— Railroads and bridges damaged by the overflow of the Big 
Sioux River. 
— The subscription for the widow of Chief-Justice Waite has 
reached $35,000. 
— A resolution in the Senate asking fora pension to the widow 
of Chief- Justice Waite. 
— The prohibition amendment has passed both branches of the 
New York Legislature. 
— The American Exchange in London has suspended, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $4,000,000, 


Marshal in place of General Banks. 

— Mme. Diss Debar, the spiritualist, arrested in New York City 
for securing money under false pretences. 

— It is well understood that Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hop 

kins, will be president of the Clark University at Worcester, 


— The order of the New York aldermen transferring the power 
to display flags on the City Hall from the mayor to the aldermen 
has b en vetoed. 

— Kighteen Italian marble cutters detained in New York City 
on the suspicion that they are under contract to work for Bowker, 
Torrey & Co., of Boston. 

— The Senate has passed the bill appropriating $15,000 to aid 


in the erection of a monument to the memory of General Warren, 
who fell at Bunker Hill. 








— Send for our premium list. You can do a fine thing for your- 








no program morality with textbook and manual, thirty | loss, 


self by speaking a good word for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


because they can’t tell after reading it whether it is going to rain . 


— Nomination of Hon. Henry B. Lovering as United States 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
ad old pe eae! ste of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 
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Practica Lessons in THE Use OF ENGLISH FOR PRI- 
MARY AND GRAMMAR ScHOOLS. By MaryT. Hyde. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. 113 pp., 74x5. Price, 35 cents. ; 
It would be refreshing if some one would invent an expression 

that should mean as much as multum in parvo. No other expression 
so aptly applies to this volume of 113 pages. Although the author 
is a teacher in the normal school of Albany and deals with mature 
minds, she has written this book with her thought upon the vast 
army of pupils who leave school early and who will never know 
aught of the reasons for the right use of language or be directed to 
such use after they leave school. } 

When a high school principal was written to last summer to 
name some one of his graduates to learn the banking business, who 
was accurate in addition, his reply was, that he could not do it, as 
his scholars were fitted for college and were not reliable in addition. 
Miss Hyde is not fitting her scholars for college, but is making 
them reliable in the use of every-day English. ; 

The book contains one hundred lessons, each short and pointed. 
We give names of a few of the chapters which indicate the good 
sense of the author in treating one thing at a time and doing it 
thoroughly : ‘‘ How to Write Names,” “* Is and Are,” “* The Word 
I,” “‘Was and Were,’’ ‘* Names of Cities and of Streets,’’ ‘* Chris- 
tian Names and Surnames,’’ ‘‘ Has and Have,’’ *“ Words to Use 
with You,’’ ‘‘ How to Write Dates,’’ ‘* Quotation Marks,’’ ‘‘ The 
Two Parts of a Statement,’’ ‘‘ Names that Mean More than One,”’ 
‘“ Names that Change /, or fe to ves,”’ ‘* Words that Denote Pos- 
session,’ ‘‘ Words that Describe,’ ‘‘ Words that Point Oat,’’ 
‘* Words that Assert,’’ ‘‘ Words that Show How,’’ ‘‘ Words that 
Show When,” ‘‘ Words that Show Where,”’ ‘‘ Words Used Instead 
of Names,”’ ‘Words After Is and Was,’’ ‘‘Words Used as Objects,’’ 
‘* Words that Show Relation.’’ 

A Textbook upon the Civil Government 

With a Historic Introduction. By Prof. 

Boston: Leach, 


Our RePusBtic. 
of the United States. 
M. B. C. True and Hon, John W. Dickinson. 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 2(4 pp. 

An apt name, as is the title of this book, is not only valuable 
from a commercial standpoint, bat often, as in this case, indicates 
the purpose as well as the ingenuity of an author. Dr. Strong’s 
book, Our Country, which has had a fabulous sale, owes not a little 
to the name itself, since every reader opening the book does it with 
a feeling that he has a personal interest in all the startling facts 
about which he reads. Unless we greatly mistake, Our Republic 
will give pupils, as they come to the study of civil government in 
towns, state, avd nation, a feeling that they have a share in all the 
responsibility of which this treats. Nor is it all in the name; the 
historic introduction is an effective prelude to an interested study of 
the essentials of good American citizenship, and when skillfully 
handled, must do for teacher, class, and textbook very much what 
the orchestral prelude does for audience and artist. The preamble 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights are briefly considered ; the 
state is extensively treated, not simply from an analytic standpoint, 
to know what the state is, what its departments are in the abstract, 
but rather to introduce the student to all those phases of state life 
with which he should be familiar. ‘‘ The Division of Powers” oc- 
cupies the body of the book, presenting in an original and ingenious 
manner the various departments of government as at present ad- 

ministered. 


Causes OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Heath Dabney, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Clark & Carruth. 7}x4, pp., 297. Price, $1.25. 
The change in tastes of historical students from the tragedy of 

battle to the causes of war is one of the significant signs of the 

times. In the recent discussion of the classical teachers there was 

a universal denunciation of any teaching of history that unduly em- 

phasized the facts of war, demanding rather the development of 

thought concerning the causes of historic events. As soon as this 
sentiment appeared, textbooks and histories recognized its claims, 
and we have, as one of the earliest productions, Professor Dabney’s 

Causes of the French Revolution. Perhaps no period in the world’s 

history offers the same opportunities for faithful study and inde- 

pendent judgment of the causes of historical movements as that of 
the French Revolution, which has fascinated the imagination of 
multitudes of historians. This volume considers courageously and 
intelligently the leading events and personages whose attitude 

a about the conditions which produced the French Revo- 

ution. 


By Richard 
Boston : 


A History oF THE INQUISITION UF THE Mipp LE AGEs. 
By Henry Charles Lea. (Vol. II[.) New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 736 pp., 9x6. Price, $3.00 a volume. 

Mr. Lea has proven himself the Gibbon of American history, 

lacing himself easily in the front rank among the Bancrofts, 

arkmans, Prescotts, Irvings, and Motleys. He has not only 
shown himself to know more of the history of an important era 
than any other man who has ever written, but he has that judicial 
cast of mind, that skill in appreciating the relation of events, that 
force of logic and graphic style which makes this work more nearly 
like that of the great historian of the Roman Empire than that of 
any other American who has written. No novel ever had greater 
charm for us; no history was ever a greater revelation; we had 
almost said, no philosophy was ever more instructive, or religious 
work more inspiring. Although it deals with some of the most 
terrible events in the world’s history, it minimizes the horrible, jand 
emphasizes causes, tendencies, and results. We would not have 
believed that any author could have revealed the true inwardness 
of all the tragic deeds of that age in such a way as to withdraw 

4 a from the deed, and center it around the philosophy of 
e . 


Hannan More. Famous Women Series. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 227 pp., 7x4}. $1.00. 
The twenty-first volume of this remarkably successful series deals 

with a character in whom the literary public is always interested, 
and one from whom the young may learn much. The author has 
searched faithfully for materials, has sifted them discriminaiely, 
and used them skilfully. The volume is as readable as a novel, is 
as reliable as history, as inspiring as an essay. 





Tae Days or Mormonism— Paumyra, Krrrianp, 
AND Nauvoo. By J. H. Kennedy. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 275 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.50. 

We are pleased to have at last an independent study of one of 
the most interesting periods in the fanatical religious life of Amer- 


ces of this people, but after 


the attention from the earlier experien coi dislopalty shall have 


i ith its later immorality ; 
eel comp at seth time ever comes, the first twenty years of its 


history will remain the most remarkable at Oe 
ligious life of any nation. We suspect that this 
slnaie historic re Aare of those years that bas ever appeared. 


Gruse's Mernop or TEACHING ARITHMETIC. | e fae 4 
Seeley, A.M., Ph.D. New York: E. L. Kellogg +S. 64 A 
August Wilhelm Grabé, who died in 1884, gave a : etime beste 

ots t 2 2 may a a etn yo child anal 

3 to develop the metho , 
hegre tor with the lower numbers. It is “ry . my 

she begins with things. The chief value of the book consis . , 

showing the way Nature teaches the child number, giving just = 

the teacher wants to know of this much advertised system. ‘ r 

all the recent publications of this house it is printed, bound, = 

illstrated in good style. The thanks of the profession are due 


author and publisher. 


ALDEN’s ENCYCLOP2DIA OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. 
New York: John B. Alden. 


477 pp., 7x4}. Price, cloth, 50 
cents a volume. 


With each recurring edition the wonder grows how this publisher 
produces such an encyclopedia for the money. The ninth volume, 
just at hand, opens with Giebel, and closes with Guernsey. Nota- 
ble names which it contains are Gibbon, Greea, and Grote ; Glad- 
stone, Grant, and Greeley; Archibald and James Geikie, Ger- 
hardt, Goethe, Goldsmith, and Gray; Canningham Geikie, Gogol, 
the immortal author of Pinafore, ‘‘ Peter Parley,’’ and Grimm, the 
wonderful wonder-story teller. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York (Boston; Estes & 
Lauriat), issue an attractively arranged monograph on Chirography, 
or the Art of Telling One’s Character by Handwriting, by E. Palmer. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Messrs. Roperts Broruers have issued, in appropri- 
ate form, the sermon preached by Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol at the 
funeral service of Amos Bronson Alcott (20 cents). The pamphlet 
also contains the touching tribute paid by Dr. Bartol to the memory 
of Louisa M. Alcott. 


Vaterta J. Campsety has compiled, and the Inter- 
state Publishing Company has published, Little Poems for Little 
Children, containing 250 choice selections suitable for memorizing 
and for recitation in school and at home, The volume deserves a 
place in every home and in all school libraries. 


Joun B. Atpen, New York, has recently brought out, 
for the benefit of students of geology and astronomy, The Story of 
the Eurth and Man, and The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. ‘The 
first is by Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., of Magill University, Mon- 
treal; the second, by Gen. O. M. Mitchel. 


Tue Boston School Company, in their “ Boston School 
Series,’’ issue the Fourth Natural ITistory Reader, by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., with many illustrations. This seems in every way 
adapted for the purpose of an ordinary reading-book, although 
specially prepared for supplementary reading. 


Tue OLp Sours Leartets which have been published 
in connection with the annual courses of historical lectures at the 
Old South Meeting-House have attracted so much attention that the 
directors of the Old South Studies have decided to arrangea general 
series of leaflets, with the needs of schools, colleges, and private 
classes especially in mind, tv be published by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 


Tue second volume of English Writers, by Henry 
Morley, covers the period from Ca#dmon to the Conquest. Cassell 
& Co., New York. ($1.50.) We took occasion to say, upon the 
appearance of the first volume that these promised to be the best 
work yet done in an exhaustive way for the literature of England. 
This second volume is a guarantee that the work will not be slighted 
at any point, but will, if anythiag, improve in tone as the volumes 
approach the periods with which readers are most familiar. This 
second volume is unparalleled as a study of the first English teach- 
ers of Christianity, of the venerable Bede, King Alfred, and of the 
Northmen. 


Nina Moore has written, and Ginn & Co. have pub- 
lished, Pi/grims and Puritans, The Story of the Planting of Ply- 
mouth and Boston (7x5; price, 85 cents). The author has made 
an admirable book. The settlement of Plymouth is that told by 
Bradford and Winslow, and that of Boston is found in Winthrop’s 
journal, the whole carefully edited and extensively annotated. The 
book is finely illustrated, and is supplied with a map of eastern 
Massachusetts as it now is, one of England and Holland, one of the 
voyages of discovery, full-page maps of Cape Cod and Plymouth 
Bay, and a double-page map of Boston. It is a book that any boy 
will read ardently ; and it is at the same time thoroughly reliable 
history. A better book he could not have in this day. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Led Horse Claim; : 

WF eta pean gpaesce thoy 
Biule ves" “750895 SO" orptane Ses MAMEDY Hy 
"‘Blements of Practical Arithmetic; by pn P. Seaiaan: at 55 pts 
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Sonn B. fe & Parler euiilies Cc cnialieitin: rhe 9 
ual of German Prefixes and Suffixes; by J.8. Blackwell, Ph.D the 


Causes of the French . 
Henry Holt & Co.” Revolution; by Richard H. Dabney. New York: 


The Pocket Guide, for Europe; by Thomas W. Knox: 7 
cents. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale to deren yt 


Clare & oe 

oston University Year Book; edited by the I 

(vo yD 5 Brice, PF =. 25 —_ Boston : 12 Ansan rd ep 

ormenism ; : ;: 
York: Charles Beribner's ned y J. H. Kennedy; price, $1.50. New 
e ogy of the Church : : 

cents New Vork: tok os England; by John Jewell; price, 10 

essons in Form; by W. W. Speer ——Before the Curfew and O 

Poems, Chiefly Occasional; by Oliv l “y+ ~ = 

boston: Houghton, Mtifiin — er Wendell Holmes; price, $1.00. 

‘irgil’s Mueid, Translated Literally, Line by Line, into Engli h 

Dactylic Hexameter, by Rey. Oli c ‘ Ph 

Baker & Ts ir Conta iy. ver Crane, D.D. New York: The 
e Ch ature; or, Geography-Teaching with Sand > ; 

by Alex. E. Frye; price, $1.00. Hyde Park, Mass’: Bay State Pavlisk: 





joa. The later developments of Mormonism have tended to direct 


Ohio Hist : 
Robert Clagke aCe, Geography Cards; by H. ©, Smith. Cincinnati: 


ern ey 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO. 
CIATION. 





The twenty-second annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Fremont, March 27, 28, and 29. 

The meeting was called to order at 8.30 p. m., March 27, by 
the former president, Supt. H. M. James, of Omaba. Devotional 
exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Hilton, of Fremont. Prof. 
C. E. Bessey read the report of the executive committee. 
Prof. H. N. Blake, treasurer, reported total funds on hand, $118.. 
02. ‘The secretary’s desk was occupied by Miss Mollie Baker, of 


Seward. , 
The retiring president then introduced his successor, Pres. Geo, 


L. Farnham, of the Nebraska State Normal School, who delivered 
an able and instructive address; subject, ‘‘ Are our Schools in Har- 
mony with our Present Social Conditions?” He said: 

The evolution of society is in obedience to natural laws. The 
tendency of development is ever from the simple and independent 
to the complex and dependent. ‘The measure of development is 
the degree of dependent complexity. The social life of a people, 
like that of a nation, is the resultant of all the causes precedent to 


the present time. The changes that have occurred are necessary 
changes effected according to fixed and immutable laws; yet laws 
working so silently and harmoniously that we scarcely know their 
operations until a considerable time has elapsed, and we look 
back and note our points of departure. Formerly every house was 
an industrial institution. Every member of every family was a 
laborer in some capacity, engaged in occupations that hac immedi- 
ate reference to the support and comfort of the family. The very 
conditions under which the people lived compelled the exercise of 
forethought, judgment, ingenuity, frugality, and industry, — virtues 
that are the foundation of all trae prosperity and greatness in a 
people or nation, It is out of such social conditions, by a process 
of evolution as natural, and in obedience to laws as inexorable as 
the law of gravity, that there has come our complicated civilization, 
a civilization which for vigor and harmony of development, has no 
parallel in the history of nations. Every differentiated part is 
quick with life, and so intimately are these parts blended in a 
common life that the whole organism,—political, industrial, com- 
mercial, economical, and social,—is but a complicated organic 
unit. 

Schools have occupied a conspicuous place in this march of 
events. While the material conditions have a most powerful in- 
fluence in determining the character of the people, the schools di- 
rect the energies that have brought about these results. The 
schools of the present have been evolved from those of the past, 
but in a line measurably independent of other educational agencies. 
Hence there has grown up an apparent antagonism between the 
schools and what is considered the practical in life. This diver- 
gence has become so marked that it is causing no little friction. 
(‘be obvious remedy lies in the direction of manual training. For 
our younger children we have the kindergarten, which must be sup- 
plemented in the higher grades by wisely directed hand labor, that 
shall have reference both to the curriculum of the school and the 
life without. We are slowly, but surely, nearing the time when 
these conditions will be realized by eliminating from the curriculum 
much of the work which pertains to the technicalities of the ex- 
pression of thought, and substituting those things which are calcu- 
lated to develop thought itself. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

On Nominations—Supt. N. E. Leach, St. Paul, chairman ; County 
Supt. J. B. Braner, Omaha; J. B. Monlux, Hastings; Prof. A. M. 
Chamberlain, Fairfield; Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings; County 
Supt. C. A. Manville, O’ Neill; Supt. C. D, Rakestraw, Nebraska 
City ; County Supt. M. W. Clare, Niobrara, and Professor Wemple. 

On _ Resolutions—Prof. W. E. Andrews, chairman; Supt. W. 
Ebright, Beatrice, and County Supt. 8. A. Boyd, Neligh. 

Auditing Committee—Supt. C. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska City; 
Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, Fremont; Prin. A. V. Storm. 

President’s Address—Supt. H. M. James, chairman; Mrs Sara 
A Jenkins, State Normal; County Supt. R. H. Langford, North 

latte. 

Registration — Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, Fremont; County 
Supt. E. B. Atkinson, Tekamah; County Supt. F. D. MeKlusky, 
Lincoln ; County Supt. J. B. Bruner, Omaha; County Supt. Miss 
C. C. Covey, St. Paul; Prof W. E. Taylor, State Normal. 

Exhibit — Prin. R. J. Porter, Clarks, chairman; Prin. J. S. 
Van Eaton, Fairmont; Prin. H. L. Chaplin, Geneva; County 
Supt. S. C. Bond, Papillion; Prin. A. V. Storm. 

Zducational Council — Chancellor I. J. Manatt, Lincoln; Pres. 
W. F. Ringland, Hastings; County Supt. F. D. McKlusky, Lin- 
coln ; County Supt. S. A. Boyd, Neligh; Supt. W. Ebright, Bea- 
trice; J. A. Smith, Esq., Wahoo. 

The committee on registration was appointed Wednesday; on 
exhibit Thursday morning, and on educational council Thursday 
evening. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, 


The subject of ‘‘ Simplifying the Work in the Country Schools ”’ 

was the first topic discussed. County Supt. J. B. Bruner advocated 
more efficient teachers, the establishment of county high schools, 
and fewer branches in courses of study in country schools. The 
subject was also discussed by Priv. P. W. Grinstead, of Norfolk, 
and others. 
The Work of the Grammar School’’ was the title of a paper 
read by Prin. C, E. Bennett, of the Latin school connected with 
the State University. He discouraged the teaching of technical 
grammar in grammar schools, and in its place recommended the 
study of Latin or German in the simpler forms. This paper was 
ably discussed by Supt. M. Thrasher, ‘of Edgar; Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City; Professors W. E. Andrews and A. M. 
Chamberlain. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows : 

President — Dr. C. E. Beasey, Lincoln. 

Secretary — Miss Emma Hart, Atkinson. 

Treasurer — Prin. H. N, Blake, Beatrice. 

The afternoon was given to the meetings of the sections. 

The evening program consisted of an address by Hon. M. L. 
Hayward, of Nebraska City; subject, An QOutsider’s View of 
the Schools and their Work.” He said: There is too much ne- 
potism in the employment of teachers. Boys and girls, the fortu- 
nate sons and daughters of school directors, and who were unquali- 
fied. were often employed in the country schools. County superin- 
tendents, owing to Political influences, were not allowed to do what 
they knew to be their duty. They should be elected for a term of 
six years, aud not reélected. Teachers should see that the people are 
3 inopened upon by school-book monopolies. The exorbitant price 
. . ool — is a big draft upon the public; the prices are en- 
— y too - The graded system of schools is at fault in many 

pects. ‘The fast and apt scholar is held back by being yoked to 





the dull one, Let the fast one go ahead idl d 
devote the chief energy of the teacher ond the’ eohenl te. Sbe fev 
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one. Favor the high license system of the liquor traffic in 
order to make it yield a revenue for the support of the schools, 
Hate the idea of taking money from the saloon- keeper for this pur- 
pose, if you like, but keep on taking the money just the same. 

At the close of the evening address, on motion of Prin. M. J. 
Garrett, of Wood River, the last Tuesday in April was fixed as a 
day for collecting money in the schools of the state for the benefit 
of the unfortunate Prin. George W. Hill of Waterloo. A collec- 
tion, amounting to $55.08 for the same purpose was then taken up 
in the meeting. 

Prin. H. N. Blake reported $217 in the treasury, and all ex- 
penses paid. Total enrollment 275, against 206 last year. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 

The morning session was opened at 9 o’clock. The general topic 
for the session was ‘‘ Management.”’ 

The first paper read was ‘‘ Correctives of Bad Habits,’’ written 
by Hon. J. T. Mallalieu of Kearney, and read by Prof. J. H. Sil- 
vernail, of the State Reform School. 

Following this was a paper by Mrs. A. C. Rowell, of St. Paul, 
upon ** Plagues in the Schools.’’ This was one of the best produc- 
tiors ever presented to the association. 

Miss Lizzie M. Sheppard, of Omaha, read a very able paper on 
the subject of ‘‘ Incentives to Good Habits.” This paper was dis- 
cussed by Prin. H. ©. Ostein, of Neligh; Supt. C. i Stevens, of 
Long Pine; County Supt. R. H. Langford, of North Platte, and 
State Superintendent Lane. 

Rev. Dr. Magoun of [owa, and Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were introduced and made pleasant and forcible im- 
promptu addresses on the subject. under discussion, and were 
o undly applauded. 

After the opening exercises of the afternoon session, Hon. Geo. 
B. Lane presented a paper on the “‘ Qualifications of County Super- 
intendents and Institute Instructors.” The address was highly 
appreciated, and was discussed by County Supt. R. H. Langford, 
of North Platte. 

Asst. Prin. Lawrence Fossler, of Lincoln, read a paper upon 
“Existing ‘Textbook Systems.’’ This paper was discussed by 
— H. M. James, Supt. H. W. Allwine, of North Piatte, and 
others. 

The evening session,— the closing one of this meeting of the 
Association,—was well attended, and a lively interest manifested. 
After devotional exercises and singing, President Farnham intro- 
duced the Rev. Dr. Magoun, of Iowa, who addressed the audience 
upon ‘‘ Some Additions to and Subtractions from the Work of the 
Schools.”’ 

An important addition to school work should be a firm, unyield- 
ing character, based upon honor and right. Our schools, from the 
primaries up, should be seminaries of morals. He would give his 
vote for the increase of ethical culture in the school. He would 
also give the pupils lessons in patriotism, even though the time 
thus consumed was at the expense of the ‘‘ three R’s.’”’ One of the 
flagrant errors of the schools is their failure to teach spelling. He 
would also teach temperance. Why did it not occur to teachers 
that this should be done, before moral reformers thrust it upon 
them? We teach the children other important things touching 
their best interests, why not teach them temperance? In the mat- 
ter of subtracting Greek he felt somewhat perplexed. It may last 
forever as a language in which may be expressed the finest thought, 
but it must keep its place and allow the sciences the same glorious 
privilege. Let us teach the multitudes what the multitude most 
needs. Let the scientific Abraham and classic Lot come to an 
amicable and satisfactory division. The majority do not want 
science merely for the training, but for its practical use. There 
should be an addition of Greek for some, and a subtraction of Greek 
for others. He would also add industrial education. He would 
have each pupil follow the bent of his mind. It isa mistake to 
spoil a good machinist to make a mediocre merchant. We need 
more schools with workshops attached. Drawing is gaining the 
place where it belongs. The state funds should not be voted for 
the professional schools without voting them in a correspondingly 
larger amount for the working men at the lower end of the line. 

Prin. R. J. Porter, of Clarks, then read the report of the com- 
mittee on exhibit. There were exactly fifty schools represented. 
Considering the fact that it was the first exhibit ever attempted at the 
State Association, it was a grand showing. The committee recom- 
mended that it be continued hereafter, and were confident that 
these exhibits would be of great value in the upbuilding of the 
schools of Nebraska. 

Short imprompta closing remarks were made by Rev. John 
Hewitt, of Freemont; Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, of Fremont; 
Chancellor I. J. Manatt, of Lincoln; Dr. Magoun; President 
Faraham, of the State Normal, and Prof. C. E. Bessey, of Lincoln. 

Among the usual resolutions tendering thanks to those who had 
contributed to the success of the meeting, etc., was the following : 

Whereas, The title of professor is pone applied only to teachers 
in institutions of university and college rank; and 

Whereas, This title is indiscriminately and often Guprepesty used 
in addressing persons engaged in other grades of school work; there- 
ek That we, as an association, express our disapproval of 
such misapplication of the title, and urge that among ourselv:s each 
be addressed by his proper title, whether it be professor, superinten- 
dent, principal or mister, and as far as may be to induce others to do 
the same. 

The executive committee for the next meeting is constituted as 
follows : 

College Section. — Pres. W. F. Ringland, Hastings College, 
Hastings, and Prin. George Hendly, Weeping Water Academy, 
Weeping Water. 

Common School Section—Supt. H. S. Bowers, Lincoln, and Supt. 
N. E. Leach, St. Paul. ; 

Supe?intendents’ Section. — County Supt. A. E. Allyn, Hastings, 


The discussion of ‘‘ The Pronunciation of Latin,’’ developed in- 
tense interest and heated argument. Papers were read by Prof. 
| H H. Hosford, of Doan College, and Prof. G. W. Ellis, of the 
State Normal. ‘‘ The Natural Method of Acquiring Language,”’ 
was the title of a paper of great excellence read by Prof. A. M. 
Chamberlain, of Fairfield College. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President—Chaneellor I. J, Manatt, of Lincoln. 

Secretary—Prof. A. M. Chamberlain, Fairfield. 

Member of the Executive Committee—Prin. George Hendley, 
Weeping Water. 


COMMON SCHOOL SECTION. 


This section convened in the Congregational Church, and was 
called to order by Chairman J. A. Smith, of Wahoo. 

The paper by Mrs. A. B. Buddenburg, ‘**‘ How to Keep Little 
Hands Busy,’’ was read by Miss Helen Wykoff, of Omaha. 

The discussion of this paper was vigorous and practical, many of 
the ladies taking part; among them, Miss Olsou of Tehamah, Miss 
Stewart of Kearney, Miss Kendall of Blair, and Miss Cook of 
Lincoln. 

Hon. M. B. C. True, of North Loup, read an able paper on 
“Two Needed Reforms.’’ The two reforms suggested were, first, 
reorganization of the common school course of study so as to give 
it a broader basis; secondly, that the college courses be made to 
correspond with the common school courses, and not set their own 
standards for the public schools to come up to them. 

Prin. W. J. McCoy, of Wayne, read a paper on the ‘* Object of 
a Recitation, and How to Conduct It,’’ 

This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Causes of Failure in 
Teaching,” by Sapt. C. D. Rakestraw, of Nebraska City. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President—Prin. D, A. Cooper, of Ainsworth. 

Secretary—Supt. M. B. C. True, of North Loup. 

Member of the Executive Committee—Suapt. N. E. Leach, of St. 


Paal. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


This section held its meeting in the main auditorium of the Meth- 
odist Church. In the absence of County Supt. L. E. Cooley, of 
David City, chairman, State Supt. G. B. Lane presided. 

The topic of ‘‘ Institute Work for the Coming Summer”’ was 
discussed by Superintendent Lane, and received a joint discussion 
with the subject following; viz., ‘‘Should there be a Uniform 
System of Textbooks in the State?” The discussion was led by 
County Supt. O. Dooley, of Wahoo. A large majority of the 
members were in favor of having a uniform system of books for the 
county, but not for the state. They also opposed the plan of text- 
books being furnished free by the state. 

A resolution was passed endorsing State Superintendent Lane’s 
manual for use of county institutes this year. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President—Supt. L. B. Bohannon, of Madison. 

Secretary—Supt. Miss C. C. Covey, of St. Paul. 

Members of the Executive Committee—Supt. A. E. Allyn, of Hast- 
ings (short term) ; Supt. J. C. Martin, of Central City (long term). 








PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
COUNCIL. 


A convention of county, city, and borough superintendents, 
called by the Department of Pablic Instruction,—E. E. Higbee, 
LL.D., superintendent, — met at Harrisburg, April 11, in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives. An informal meeting was 
held in the superintendent’s room at 9 o’clock for social greetings, 
Dr. Higbee and his deputies, Henry Houck and John Q. Stewart, 
acting as masters of ceremonies, introducing the numerous superin- 
tendents to each other. The attendance was very large, including 
representatives from all sections of the great Keystone State. 
Among the number were, H. 8. Jones, Erie; George J. Luckey, 
Pittsburg; W. H. Shelley, York: John Morrow, Allegheny; and 
John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 

The convention was called to order by Supt. E. E. Higbee, and 
he was made president of the meeting by a unanimous vote. Henry 
Houck and R. F. Hoffecker were chosen vice-presidents; sec- 
retaries, George W. Phillips and Will S. Monroe, 


Teachers’ Institutes. 


After a call of the roll, the first paper was read by Supt. D. M. 
Wolf, of Center County. Topic: *‘ Institutes and Their General 
Management.”’ ‘To a large number of the teachers of the state the 
institute is the only means of gaining professional training. In 
some sections of the state as many as 60 per cent. are thus aided. 
The social features are of great advantage. In:titutes throw light 
on all the various difficulties connected with organization, courses 
of instruction, and methods, and furnish some instruction in 
the regular branches to be taught. ‘The professional culture of 
the teacher is enhanced by the lectures, which tend toward a broad- 
ening of the teacher’s range of knowledge. The institute brings the 

ple into closer relations to the schools, and furnishes opportunity 
as seceations of mutual importance to the people and the teachers. 
The time of holding institutes should be distributed more generally 
through the year. It would be well to have the institutes held at 
the county seat, and have the corps of instructors go from one 
county to another, thus reducing the expense to a minimum. There 
is need of great care in the selection of instructors; there is danger 





and County Supt. J. C. Martin, Central City. P 
The Association then adjourned to attend a reception given at 
the Fremont Normal School building, by the citizens of Fremont. 


COLLEGE SECTION. 

The college section held its session in the Methodist Church annex, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 28; Pres. D. B. Perry, Doan Col- 
lege, Crete, chairman, and Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings Col- 
lege, secretary pro tem. ; 

The first topic discussed was ‘‘ What should the College Section 
Include ?’? The principal speakers were Chancellor Manatt, and 
Pres. W. F. Ringland, of Hastings College. The result of this 
discussion was an agreement to hereafter include in this section the 


of having too many instructors. It should never degenerate into an 
occasion of entertainment. ‘The week of institute work should be 
devoted to solid educational matters. There should be variety, but 
the general drift should be to present aids for good work in the 
schools. Men and women should be employed to teach and lecture 
who love the children, —able, sound, Christian men and women. 


Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, of Mont- 
gomery County. Institutes have come to Pennsylvania to stay. The 
question is how to make them most useful. There should be a def- 
inite plan and program. There is always something new to be dis- 





academies and other preparatory schools of the state. 


cussed. Last year it was physiology; this year the live, timely 





topic is industrial education. It is well tomake a wise use of home 
talent for the instructors. In discussions the teachers of the coun- 
ty should be drawn out. The /ocal institutes should develop the 
latent powers of the teachers, and are of great value. They should 
be ably conducted. Class drills have done more than any other one 
agency in improving the schools. These should be managed by the 
superintendents. 

Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Luzerne County, thought that in- 
stitutes should be held in all sections of the county. Great care 
needs to be taken not to make the institutes seasons of entertain- 
ment. The day sessions should be held up to a high class of edu- 
cational work, and the evening meetings should not be the all-en- 
grossing session. We need firstclass instruction, and teachers 
should be willing to help pay the expenses of a good program. 

Dr. Higbee objected to holding institates during the holidays. 
It was a time when superintendents wanted to be at home with 
their children. It was to many a sacred season, and should not be 
spent in institute work. 

_G Weiss, superintendent Schuylkill Haven, thought that the 
time for institutes in his county would be changed from the Christmas 
holidays to the middle of November. He favored good evening 
entertainments, There should be five days of solid work, but even- 
ing entertainments of a high order do good to both the teacher and 
to the public. Class drill, in presence of parents, under the guid- 
ance of the county superintendent, was a means of doing great good. 
It made the people willing to furnish materials for the use of the 
schools. . 

J. W. Canon, superintendent of Sharon; C. J. Swift, superin- 
tendent of Elk County; Wm. P. Eckles, superintendent of McKean 
County, continued the discussion and emphasized the good points 
made by the previous speakers. Mr, Eckles favored having the 
teachers conduct the local institutes. He thought live men could 
be found to talk upon educational topics for evening exercises which 
will interest both people and teachers. 

M. C. Brumbaugh, superintendent of Huntingdon County, op- 
posed having institutes held before the opening of the schools. 

M. F. Cass, superintendent of Tioga County, thought that there 
should be some power to fix the time of holding institutes. The 
State Department of Public Instruction should be represented, and 
might fix the time of holding institutes throughout the state, con- 
sulting, of course, with the county institutes. The local institutes 
combine the work of superintendent and teachers in the exercises. 
Exercises by the children in local institutes will bring out the inter- 
est of the people. 

R. M. MeNeal, superintendent of Dauphin County, moved that 
a committee of five superintendents be appointed to submit a plan 
in regard to the time of holding the county institutes, and report 
at a subsequent session of the convention. 

J. H. Cessna, superintendent of Bedford County, thought the 
present law fixed the matter in the hands of the county superintend- 
ents. No plan can adapt itself to all the leal demands of the 
various sections of the state. 

, Mr. McNeal said the plan to be presented would conform to the 
aw. 

J. W. Sturdevant, superintendent of Crawford County, said it 
was a local question, and hoped it would be Jaid upon the table. 

The motion of Mr. McNeal was adopted. 

Mr. Sturdevant thought the time had gone by when the work of 
school study in detail should be done. What we need is illustrative 
exercises, conducted by skillful experts, with classes of children. 
This graphic work is the work that does affect the practical in- 
struction of the schools. 

Ebenezer Mackey, superintendent of Butler, approved of illustra- 
tive exercises at institutes. We have too much theory and too little 
practical work. 

L. B. Landis, superintendent of Allentown, favored the holding 
of local institutes in the eities. 

David A. Harman, of Hazelton, spoke of the good influence of 
the visits of the state superintendent and his deputies to the county 
and local institutes. 

A. G. C. Smith, superintendent Delaware County, detailed the 
plan for local institutes, with class drills, to hold one day only. 
Teachers take a greater interest if they have to make the arrange- 
ments, and are held responsible for the proceedings. 

D. M. Brumbaugh, superintendent of Clinton County, favored the 
development of the social feeling among teachers, and suggested 
that one evening be spent in cultivating friendly relations, This 
was essential to a good institute. 

Dr. Higbee announced the following committee of five on plan 
of institutes: Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin County; Supt. R. F, 
Hoffecker, Montgomery County; Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill 
County; Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntington County; Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny County. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The convention met at 2 p. m., President Higbee in the chair, 

The discussion of the morning, on the management of institutes, 
was continued. 

L. R. Fowler, of Dunmore, was of the opinion that, in the county 
institutes it was better to have no division into sections, but to have 
all grades meet in one general meeting. 

H. L. Pearsall of Cameron, and others, continued the discussion. 
The question of school attendance was taken up by J. W. Canon, 
of Sharon. He showed the want of uniformity in the plan of cal- 
culating the per cent. Some plain, definite method should be 
adopted. When the pupil enters school his name should appear on 
the roll until he leaves permanently. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, explained his plan of mak- 
ing the enrollment monthly. 

Superintendent Canon thought all should have the same rule, 
It matters little what the plan is if all follow it. This is necessary 
to make statistics worth anything for comparison. 

Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny County, moved 
that the Department of Public Instruction prepare a rule that should 
make the computation uniform. ; 
The subject was further discussed by B. F. Patterson, superin- 
tendent of Pottsville, W. E. Sheldon of Boston, R. K. Buehrle of 
Lancaster, and others. ‘ ; 
Superintendents Coughlin and Jones were designated to wait 
upon the Governor of the state, and escort him to the convention. 


Address of Governor James A. Beaver. 
The man who is for himself first, last, and all the time, is a man 





we do not wish “ totie to.”” Soalso the system of education that 
knows no other purpose than to perpetuate itself is not the sys- 








CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. CLARK'S 


in Rutgers 
From Dr. James W. Bricst, Instructor in En- on me oe De ee ggeee wD the end for | bilt University :—" This book fs just what its author, 


glish in the Johns Hopkins University :—“ I have re- which it was written, a thorough drill in the practice 
peatedly written toinquirers that in my mind, Clark’s | of ‘the art. It is based upon a wide review of the|cal Rhewric. 


PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


‘Practical Rhetoric’ is the most sensible book of the | jatest and best scientific exposition of the principles | handbook.” 


kind known te me.” 


A. 
From_D. B. HAGAR, Principal of Normal School, Pe yey ee Se Clark's Rhetoric. 


Salem, Mass:—“ It is rightly named Practical. It is 
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which underlie the art. 1 heartily recommend it.” 





no less than with its examples.” | needs of the ordinary student,” 





CLARK’S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


From W. M. BASKERVILL, Professor in Vander- 


Prof. Clark, has called it on the title re —a practi- 
It isa convenient an 


From CHARLES W. PEARSON, Professor in North- 


-| western University :—‘It seems to me to deserve the 
Hannison, Profensot it Rnetorie tite of a ‘Practical Rhetoric,’ by its exceptional 


I was struck with its practical nature and conven- | clearness, fullness, and accuracy’ It is suited to the 


CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


From F. C. WOODWARD, Professor in Wofford Col- 
lege:—“' Its division and treatment of the elements of 
style are practical and excellent. I cannot too much 
well arranged | praise the full and ey ory | exercises appended to 

each subject, the better far for being the genuine ex- 
cellencies or mistakes of real authors.” 


A Sample Copy, $1.00. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 West 234 Street, New York, 
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Education should be a ey em 

wth, and new topics come up that deman 
cenchlenatien. That of the observance of ** Arbor 
Day ” is one of those topics that has for its object 
the broader question of American forestry. ; 
man who plants a tree does a service which will 
be of actual benefit to those who are to live to en- 
joy the shade and fruit of it. The 27th of April, 
the birthday of Gen. U. S. Grant, has been pro- 
claimed as Arbor Day for Pennsylvania. The 
exercise prepared by Hon. Henry Sabin, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of lowa, is a model, 
suitable for all. 

He referred to the quarterly report of the 
Board of Agriculture as containing some valuable 
suggestions for those desiring to promote the inter- 
ests of the Arbor Day movement. He next re- 
ferred to industrial education. The commission 
appointed is giving this subject searching inquiry. 
The school superintendents should be abreast with 
the subject. ‘There are several good books from 
which abundant information on this subject can 
be gleaned. Ham's and MacArthur’s are both 
excellent works. The practical utility of the use 
of tools is no longer questioned. The next session 
of the state legislature will doubtless move in this 
direction. Philadelphia, Tidioute, and several 


tem we want. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, J. N. MOCALL, Ithaca. ; 

Charles E. Wright, the state geologist, died at 
his home in Marquette, March 22. — Mr. Ww right | 
was one of the most eminent lithologists in Amer- | 
ica, and by his researches has done much towards 
the development of the mineral resources of the 
state. oa ; 

R. D. Lampson, ef Michigan University, class 
of ’88, takes Mr. Collingwood’s place at Howard 
City. ; 

Professor McElroy, formerly superintendent of 
the school for the blind at Lansing, declines the 
superintendency at Jacksonville, Ill., and engages 
in the manufacture of his patent car heater. e 

The Detroit council cut the manual school esti- 
mate from $61,200 to $5,400. An appropriation 
of $5,000 for free textbooks was recommended by 
the eommittee. ; 

Ithaca graduates her second class this year,— 
seven boys. All have taken the full four years 
course, te, fe 

There are 1,667 students in Michigan University 
this year, of whom only 811 are from Michigan. 
The remainder come from every state in the Union, 
and from Canada, Japan, England, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Sandwich Islands, Italy, Tur- 











other cities in the state have already introduce@ in- 
dustrial education into their schools. He referred 
to the work done by the agricultural college of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the conclusion of the Governor’s address the 
subject of computing the percentage of attend- 
ance was opened for additional remarks. The mo- 
tion to request the state department to make the 
rule on this point more explicit was finally carried. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, introduced 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that free-hand drawing should be included among the 
branches required to obtain a teacher’s certificate, as 
well as in the branches of study in every school dis- 
trict. 

After some discussion the motion was carried. 


(Concluded next week.) 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





INDIANA. 


Indiana has suffered a severe loss in the destruc- 
tion by fire of one of its finest educational edifices, 
the State Normal School at Terre Haute. On the 
morning of the 9th inst., about 9 o’clock, flames 
were discovered issuing from the roof of the build- 
ing and an alarm was at once rung in. In less than 
ninety minutes, however, the building was a total 
wreck. The twenty-two professors and eight hun- | 
dred pupils were not aware of the accident until | 
the firemea had arrived on the scene. 
was quickly sent to each room, and in three min- 
utes all of the pupils, including many women and 
girls, were safely out of the building. Books and 
garments, however, were lost by the wholesale. 
Neither the building nor its contents were insured, 





thus entailing an absolute Joss of about $225,000. | take place dnring the latter part of May. The 
The building was erected jointly by the state and | graduating classes are larger than usual. 


city. A library of two thousand volumes, and 
many articles of value in the laboratory and nat- | 
ural history departments were lost. A defective 
flue is supposed to have been the cause of the | 
fire. The Centenary Methodist Church has been 
placed at the disposal of the school until other | 
accommodations can be provided, and there the | 
regular school exercises are being conducted. 


The alarm | stronger in every way. 


key, Costa Rica, Prussia, Scotland, and the United 
States of Colombia. 

At a recent meeting of the University regents, 
Mr. George W. Smith was appointed instructor 
in metallurgy, and Mr. F, O. Smith instructor in 
chemical analysis, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Prof. B. W. Cheever. 

Alma College announces a summer term for 
teachers, with Prof. J. W. Ewing as president, 
and Mr. B. A. Welstead as secretary. 





NORTH CAROLINA, 
State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 

President Crowell, of Trinity College, delivered 
the address at the close of the Winston graded 
schools, the 17th inst. 

Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, president of South 
Carolina College, has been elected superintendent 
of the Ashville Normal Institute. 

The superintendents of public instruction for 
the southern states, will meet at Morehead City, | 
June 20. The Teachers’ Assembly will be in ses- 
sion at the same time. 

President Battle will deliver the annual address 
at the close of the high school at Lincolnton, May 
30. Prof. D. Matt Thompson, principal of the 
high school and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the county, is one of the best high school 
principals of the state. 

Prof. J. J. Jenkins, principal of Tally Ho High 
School, will have his closing exercises on May 4, 
and give a grand entertainment at night. Profes- 
sor Jenkins is a strong young man, and is growing 








MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
The normal school commencement exercises will 


The citizens of North Minneapolis are agitating 
the matter of a high school for that part of the 
city, on the ground that the present high school 
is so inaccessible for the North Side children that 
seventy-five per cant of them fail to get any edu- 
cation above the grammar school. 

Manual edueation is coming to the front in Min- 
nesota, 


Superintendent Brady, of the Albert Lea schools, 
igned. : 
ay? E. Engstrom of Goodhue County will 
hold teachers’ meetings as follows : Cannon Falls, 
Saturday, April 21; Kenyon, Saturday, April 28; 
Red Wing, May 5; Zumbrota, Saturday, May 12. 
President Irvin Shepard of the Winona State 
Normal School addressed the teachers of the St. 
Paul public schools, the 7th inst. He expressed 
himself as in favor of more desk work by the 
pupils and less help by the teachers, believing it 
would make more thorough students and more self- 
liant men and women. 
a committe of the State Normal School Board 
is arranging a uniform course of study for the 
normal schools. 
Governor McG. has appointed April 28th as 
Arbor day. ; 
Minneapolis employs some four hundred trained 
teachers, whose salaries amount to about $275,000 
a year. Miss Lacy M. Rogers has been a teacher 
in the schools twenty-seven years. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

— Rev. Mr. Crane, of Newcastle, has succeeded 
in getting the village, hitherto divided, united in 
the support of graded schools. 

— Princeton High School needs another teacher. 

— Mr. A. J. Whitney, Gorbam, ’87, a success- 
ful and experienced teacher, goes to take charge 
of the schools in Machiasport. 

—E. F. Blanchard, Bates, ’88, has been elected 
principal of the high school at Sutton, Mass. 

— Mrs. Jennie M. Sturgis, for many years a 
teacher in Farmington Normal School, has been 
elected supervisor in New Gloucester. 

— Mr. Bradbury of Hartland, a successful law- 
yer, a graduate of Farmington Normal School, has 
been appointed by Governor Marble on the board 
of trustees of normal schouls. 

— Mr. L. H. Newcomb has been appointed 
principal of the boys’ department of the Brooks 
School, Eastport. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— George H. Whicher has been elected director 
of the experiment station that is to be established 
in connection with the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Mr. Whicher is of the class of ’81, 
and has been the successful superintendent of the 
college farm. 

— John Moses, Dartmouth, ’78, is acting prin- 
cipal of Coe’s Academy at Northwood. 

— The State Normal School will erect a build- 
ing at Plymouth in accordance with the legislative 
appropriation of $12,000, 

— Prof. C. H. Fettee has been made dean of 
the faculty of the Agricultural College. 

— George E. Melendy of Orange, N. J., who was 
graduated from the Chandler Scientifie School in 
1885, is going to Europe to pursue the study of 
architecture. 

— The salary of W. W. Allen, principal of the 
seer High School, has been increased to 
$1,500. 

— Freeman Putney, a native of Bow and a Dart- 
mouth graduate, class of °73, has been elected 
superintendent of the public schools of Gloucester, 
Mass., where he has been teaching since 1880. 


VERMONT. 


— The County Examining Board for Addison 
County is announced as follows: G. A. Kimball, 
Oswell; Principal Shaw, Vergennes; and Princi- 


pal Hoffnagh, New Haven. Caledonia County is 

represented by Messrs. Putney, Taylor, and Car- 
nter. 

oa Charles Maurer takes Miss Adelle Harris’s 

place in the Bennington graded school. 

— Superintendent of Education Dartt will hold 
institutes during the next two months at the fol- 
lowing places: Island Pond, April 18, 19, 20; 
Jacksonville, May 9, 10, 11; Springfield, May 
16, 17, 18; Barton Landing, June 15, 14, 15. 

— Principal Hayward of West Acton, Mass, 
has been chosen principal of the Waterbury 
graded school, vice ‘Tibbets, who has entered the 
medical department of the University of Vermont. 


— Supt. H. O. Wheeler bas just been reélected 


_|to the superintendency of the Burlington schools, 


Mr. Wheeler has held this position for a number 
of years, to the satisfaction of all, and has brought 
the schools up to a high degree of excellence, 
This reappointment reflects credit upon the 
‘ Queen City,’”’ and is well merited. 

— Miss Janes has resigned her position in the 
grammar school at St. Atbans, and Miss Phoebe 
M. Towle of Enosburg Falls has been engaged to 
fill the vacancy. E. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The thirty-fifth annual convention of the Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, April 27. 
The following is the program : 

The morning session will be called to order at 9.30. 

1. Preliminary business. 

Gilman C, 


2. Essentials of Geography; Supt. 


Fisher, Weymouth. 
3. Physiology: What to Teach and How to Teach it ; 


Prof F. F. Murdoch, Bridgewater Normal School. 

4. Best Methods of Securing the Co operation of 

the Public in School Work; A. E. Winship, Boston. 
PRIMARY SECTION. 

Called to order at 10 o’clock. 

1. Language; illustrated by a class; Miss Lulu M. 
Bagley, West Newton. 

2. Number; Dr. Larkin Dunton of the Boston Nor- 
mal School. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Called to order at 2 o’clock. 

1. Reports of committees. 

2. Singing by the pupils of the public schools of 
Somerville, Watertown, etc., under the direction of 
8. Henry Hadley, Somerville. ; 

3. Discussion: Industrial Training in our Public 
Schools; Supt. 8. T. Dutton, New Haven; Supt. A. P. 
Marble, Worcester. 

GEORGE E. NICHOLS, Pres. 

CHas. W. MOREY, Sec’y. 


— Principal N. Louis Sheldon, for the past two 
years in charge of the high school at W. Newbury, 
where he won the respect and admiration of his 
pupils to an unusual degree, and developed and 
improved his school so as to command the high 
praise of the local authorities, has considered favor- 





ably a call to the principalship of the newly founded 
high school at Norwood, where he will receive a 


salary of $1,200. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— General Morgan, principal of the Normal 
School, has taken an active part in the recent 
state campaign, not as a partisan, but in the inter- 
ests of law and order. ‘The position which he has 
taken in the campaign has won a great deal of 
credit from all who believe in clean men and 
measures. 

— The Elmwood Grammar School recently gave 
an industrial exhibition in the hall of the school 
building. Mr. Weston, the principal of the 
school, was the pioneer in this field of work, in 
Providence, and he deserves the credit of having 
inaugurated a plan that is being adopted by others. 





— Superintendent Tarbell has established a 





CRUBE’S METHOD. 

Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction 
ary, is more pony seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. Anew and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


§ h / | THE most thorough and ad 
C 00 0 ; vanced School of Oratory 
in the world. Training for all 

ia : needs of Voice, Body, and 
XPVESSION. | Mina in ati kinds of delivery, 
accordingto the most advanced 


White Mountain Semcoe 


CHOOL. 


TWO TERMS OF FIVE WEEKS EACH FIRST 
TERM BEGINS JULY 10th, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greck, 
Elocution, Art, Mathematics, Muric, Litera- 
ture. KHarperienced Teachers. (gy Lowest rates of 
Board and Tuition. Circular ready early in May. 

Address DD. P. DAME, LirrLeTon, N. H, 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 





scientific, and pedagogie principles. Kndowment 
begun. Summer Term in Bostes opening July 9— 
10 hours a day. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8 Curry, Ph.D., 
Freeman Pl, 15% Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 

Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 


many clergymen, were in attendance. 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. 





_ Twenty nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
in Early English, Old French. Chemistry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 

Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speak Tor 
School.Club& Parlor, Best out. 
logue free. T. 8. Denison, Chicago, 








The Berlitz School of Languages 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Jo.y, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 
At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Nie., 
Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 


Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of 

ssi i ‘ p ‘ native 
teachers Numerous lessons. and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz Sch 
mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23d St., non by vm 


: HAS t ’ 
The Berlitz Method ty\S.nsi2,,acknoytedzes 
4p authority as the best of all natural methods. 
For sample pages of French and German books, 


discount, ete.. write to 
BERLITZ & CO,,23 W. 23d Street, New York. 





Ann Arbor Summer 


THE SECON 


Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from 


Twenty lectures will be give 
aunt nae an ren. Tuition fee. $10 00 


N.J., or, L. BR. MALSEY, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


or circulars to L. C. BULLE 


School of Pedagogy. 


D SESSION, 


AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


The whole expense for tuition and board will not 


‘Riverside Literature Series. 


READING WATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 
Published Monthly, with Introductions, Notes, Historical and Biographical 


Sketches. 


admirable READING Books in a durable form. 


29, 10. Hawthorne's (29) Little Daffydown- 
dilly, A Rill from the Town Pamp, and Other 
Stories. (10) Biographical Stories. 40 cents. 


7, 8, 9. Hawthorne's True Stories from 
New England History Grandfather’s Chair 
in three parts, with Questions at the end of each 
part. Part I., 1620-1692; Part IL, 1692-1763 : 
Part ILL., 1763-1803. 45 cents. 


17, 18. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. In two 
parts. Part I., The Gorgon’s Head; The Gold- 
en Touch; The Paradise of Children. Part Es 
The Three Golden Apples; The Miraculous 
Pitcher; The Chimera. 40 cts. 


22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. A 





second Wonderbook. In two parts. Part L., 


any address on application. 


Bach Number, 15 cents, postpaid. 


In the following cases numbers of the Series have been bound together in board covers, forming 


Arranged in the order of their simplicity. 


The Wayside; The Minotaur; The Pygmies; 
The Dragon’s Teeth. Part II., Circe’s Palace ; 
The Pomegranate Seeds: The Golden Fleece 
40 cents. 

28, 36. Burroughs's (28) Birds and Bees (four 
essays); (36) Sharp Eyes and Uther Papers. 
40 cents. [The above combination is especially 
appropriate for the spring months. } 

19, 20. Benjamin Fravklia’s Autobiogra- 
phy. With Notes and a chapter completing the 
Life. In two parts. 40 cents. < 

33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. With Notes. In three parts. 50 ets. 

25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. With 
Notes by S. A. Bent. In two paris. 40 cents. 


(ae _- Each Number aiso sold separately at 15 cents. 
A descriptive list of the 36 Numbers thus far published will be sent to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 
From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 





Instruction in VOICE © 





si., Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 


Each teacher a specialist. For further information ad 


KLOCUTION AND QRATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 
A t Grimsby Park 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 


CANADA. 





Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


ULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE. 
dress 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 





12, 
13. 
14, 
15. 











April 19, 1888. 
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dence, which is constantly in use by the city 
teachers. 

—The Providence English and Classical School 
held the contest for prize declamation in Black- 
stone Hall, Friday, April 6: Clinton O. Reming- 
ton took the first prize; Frank W. Matteson; 
second prize; Wm. A. Reynolds and Robert 
Rogerson received honorable mention. 

— Prof. F. D, Blakeslee’s administration of the 
affairs of Greenwich Academy the past year, has 
been heartily endorsed by the Southern New Eng- 
land Conference which met this year in Prov- 
idence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The Connecticut Summer School for Teach- 
ers will hold its second session at Niantic, from 
Jaly 3to July 19. Instruction will be given in 
eighteen subjects, and the courses so arranged that 
primary and advanced instruction will be given in 
each subject. There will be a kindergarten and a 
model school for observation, illustrating so far as 
is possible all grades of work. Among the in- 
structors and lecturers are: G. 1. Aldrich, T. M. 


GOLD MINES 
are very uncertain property; for every paying 
mine a hundred exist that do not pay. But if you 
write to Hallett & Co, Portland, Maine, you will 
receive, free, full particulars about their new busi- 
ness, and learn how some have made over $50 ina 
single day at it. You can live at home, and earn 
from $5 to $25 and upwards per day wherever you 
are located. Both sexes, all ages. Capital not 
required; you are started free. Send your ad- 
dress, and all will be proved to you. 








TESTIMONIALS, 
PROF. W. A. LOCY, who three years ago, was 
elected to the Professorship of Sciences in the St. 


Paul High School, at a salary of $1500, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Brewer, and who was last year 


teachers’ circulating library in City Hall, Provi-| Balliet, F. F. Barro 


ws, N. L. Bishop, C. F. 
Carroll, J. S. Cooley, S. T. Datton, L. F. Hall, 
C. D. Hine, A. B. Morrill, A. P. Somes, R. 
C. Metealf, Geo. H. Tracy, J. A. Graves, B. F. 
Koons, and T. B. Stockwell. 

— The students of Yale and the public school 
boys of New Haven, are to march in the proces- 
sion on Founders’ Day, the 25th of April, the 
250th anniversary of the settlement of New Haven. 
Class day and annual alumni meeting of the H. H. 
School occur on the same historic date. Gradua- 
tion exercises of the high school occur Thursday 
evening. 

— Principal Gordy, of the Ansonia public 
schools, has been ill several days. 

— Herbert Cushing Tolman, of Hanover, Mass., 
a Yale senior, has been offered the position of in- 
structor in Latin and English literature in the 
college at Ahmednagar, India. 

— Father Cremin, of the St. Augustine Church 
of Bridgeport, has petitioned the board of educa- 
tion to take the parish school under their charge 
next September, to the extent of paying its bills. 
The children in it were peremptorily ordered to 
leave the public schools, a few weekssince. There 
is much adverse comment upon the arbitrary 
method of the reverend gentleman in making 
this change during the middle of the school year. 








TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UNION PACIFIC, 
‘© The Overland Route,’? from Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 





elected, on his recommendation, to the Professor- 


ship of Biology in Lake Forest University, at a & 


salary of $1800, says of the Teachers Co Operative 
Association: “From a personal knowledge of the | 
workings of this Association, I know it to be thor- | 
oughly reliable and conducted on business princi- ; 
ples. Its membership is not made up of place seek- | 

- » . «+ I regard the Teachers Co-Operative | 
Assqctation as the most efficient Agency in Amer- 
ca.’ 


MR. E. L. PARMENTER, who two years ago’ 
was elected through the Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, to the Principalship of the Springer School 
(salary $1800), says: ‘I take pleasure in testifying 
to the practical efficiency of the Teachers Co-Opera- , 
tive Association. Through it, I was enabled to se- 
cure the Principalship of the Springer School of 
Chicago. 


MISS CAROLINE C. WALCH, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who was last year elected to two Modern Languages 
positions, through our Agency, says: “It is with 
pleasure that 1 recognize the prompt and efficient 
work of your Agency, in securing engagements 
agreeable to all parties.” 


MISS L. BELLE HAVEN, Preceptress of Homer 
Academy, Homer, N. Y., avho was elected to this 
poaien through our Agency, says: ‘I thank youa 
housand times for your kindness and untiring 
efforts in my behalf. 1 can cordially recommend you 
to every teacher who wants a good position, and 
would say, too, ‘you can trust Mr. Brewer to per- 
form exactly what he says.’ ”’ 


For cirewars address the 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHIOAGO, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





o there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘* Mount Shasta 
Raate,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co. and ‘“‘ Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, aod capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, ete., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T. A.; J. 8S. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 





ANTED, 
A LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 
Teacher preferred, for a light and agreeable em- 
ployment, a few hours daily. 


Address, 
Box 51, Boston. 














Mr. WILLIAM GRAHAM, formerly with Phil- 
lips & Hunt, New York, one of the best and most 
favorably known book houses of this country, re- 
cently moved to Boston, and has become a member 
of the subscription book firm of Balch Brothers & 
Graham, 79 Milk street, having the New England 
agency for The New People’s Cyclopedia and other 
superior and popular subscription books. We com- 
mend this firm and its publications to our reading 
public. Any of our friends doing business with 
them are sure of receiving courteous attention and 
fair treatment. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! FREE 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
Every lady knows and appre- 
ciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, an 

which they, the ladies, 







































use to such advantage 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would createa 
large bill of expense, 
and therefore debars a 
eat many from in- 
ulging their tastes in 
this direction. Reailiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
large importing houses 
of America which 
they would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin ERibbon Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it everknown. A grand benefit forall the ladies ; 
Beoutthal, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an Im- 
amensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, In every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc., ete. Some of these remnants range 
three yards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all the 
tterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beauti- 
hil. refined, fashionable end cleanat. How to get a box con- 
taining a Complete Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fircside Companion, blished 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 


the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand. 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Bend 35 cents and 
we will send it to you fora trial year, and will also send free a 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 


tions and 4 boxes, 81. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; tt is in 
after years, and not nowy that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 2,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with o 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so, The money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any etore fora much 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all, Safe delive 
uaranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satist 
Better cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagain, 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINS 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


. 

+ 

! You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 

| versation, by Dr. Ricn. 8S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 

4 MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 

4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 

fe: 2 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 
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DAT ALOa =" ROUDC Lake Semmes, Soboot 


NATIONAL 


100d 


At Round Lake, July 10, 
At Saratoga, . . July 24, 


DEPARTMENTS, FACULTY, AND BRANCHES. 


1—SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
[Two Weeks,] 


[Foun WEEKs. ] 


Cymnastics Founded on Anatomy. |Two Weeks.) 
Dr. MARA L. PRATT. Boston, Mass. 


Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Free Kindergarten, New York City. 
Methods in Physiology, Hygiene, and Alcohol. [2 Wks.) 


[One Week ] 


Cuas. E. Simpson, Instructor in Riverview Acad., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


Methods in Teaching Reading in Cram. Sch’ls. [2 Wks.) 
Prof. L. Ae BUTTERFIELD, Monrve College of Oratory, Boston. 





[Five WEEKS] 





[Five WEEKS.) 


Decorative Art. 


Prof. B. R. Frrz, of New York, Instructor and Manager. 





[Five WEEKES. ] 


Ep. D. HALE, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music. 


A. W. KEENE, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music. 





5.-_SCHOOL OF ORATORY. [Four WEEEKsS.] 


Prof. L. A.BUTTERFIELD, A. M., F.8.Sc., Dartmouth College, and 


1. Pedagogics. Two Weeks. 
Prof. W. H. PAYN®r. Chancellor University of Nashville. 17. Kindergarten. (Two eks.] 
2. Psychology. [Two Weeks.) is. 
Tuos. M, BALLIET, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, Mass. EpwIn F. KIMBALL, Bennett School, Boston. 
3. Mind Studies. [One Week. 19. Commercial Arithmetic. 
Dr. JEROME ALLEN, University of New York, 
4. Methods in Language. [Three Weeks.] 20 
Rost. C. METCALF, Supervisor Boston Schools. " 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training Sch., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
SG. Matheny in Seemreuees Cone yeas 2.-SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ALEX. E. Fry8, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss E. M. REED, Principal Training School, Read ing, Pa. 21. German. 
6. Methods in Drawing. [Four Weeks.) Prof. O. H. 8. ScHwETSKY, Berlitz School, Boston. 
WALTER 8. PERRY, Supervisor Drawing, Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N.Y. 22. French. 
Mrs. H. J. CARTER, New York City. Prof. J. D. GAILLARD, Albany, N. y. 
7. Methods in Numbers. [Two Weeks.) 
Miss E. M. REED, Principal Training School, Reading, Pa. 3.—SCHOOL OF ART. 
8. Methods in History. [One Week.] 23. Drawing and Painting in Oils. 
WALTER 8. PARKER, Everett School, Boston. 24. Composition. 25. 
9. Model School. [Two Weeks.) 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training Sch., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
10. Methods in Penmanship. Sea a 4.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
H. W. SHAYLOR, Supervisor of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 
. r . 
11. Methods in Primary Reading. eee wend i 26. Piano and Harmony 
i < d i School, Chelsea, Mass. 
eo N; Brantioal Pork wih o Class ni : 27. Voice and Sight Singing. 
Prof. L. A. Butterfield, Instractor in Dartmouth College. 
12. Methods in Natural History. [One Week.) 
Miss JENNIE M. Arms, Teacher of Natural History, Boston. 
13. Civics. [One Week.) --30. Phonics, Elocution, and Oratory. 
Dr. Ep. W. Bemis, Buffalo, N. Y. 28--3 ’ , ry 
14. Methods in Arithmetic. [Two Weeks.] Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 


A. W. Norton, Principal Grammar School, Elmira, N.Y. 


Methods in School Management. [One Week.) 
Prof. W. H. Paynz, formerly Instructor in Pedagogy, Univ. of Mich. 





6.—Type Writing and Phonography. [Five Werks.) 
Miss Jessica A. Yares, Northrop’s Commer. School, Albany, N. Y. 





Houghton, Miflin, & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


——@-———— 


Before the Curfew 


And other poems, Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 16mo, beauti 
fully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 

This tasteful volume contains the poems written 
by Dr. Holmes during the past eight years since ‘The 
Iron Gate” was ——. They have the same 
freshness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felicity 
of phrase, and ali the other charming qualities 
which have made his previous books an unfailing 
delight. 


The Puritan Age and Rule 


In Tue COLONY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BAy, 1629-1685. By Grorer E. EL.is, 
D.D., President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, author of ‘‘ The Red Maiiwand the 
White Man in North America,” ete. 8vo, 


$3.50, 


Dr. Ellis is one of the most competent and diligent 
students of American mney especially of the Co- 
lonial era. In this volume he gives the results of 
his researches and studies concerning the motives 
which prompted the self-exile of the Puritans and 
the grounds on which they exercised their arbitrary 
rule in Massachusetts. Directly or indirectly the 
book challenges statements and criticisms which 
have appeared in some recent volumes dealing with 
the Puritans. 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 
By F. H. Hepner, D.D., and Mrs. A. Le 
WIsTER. 16md, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 
Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who are unsurpassed 

as translators, have brought together in a tasteful 

little book the best German poems they have both 


translated into English verse, to which Dr. Hedge 
has added some excellent original poems. 


Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demonds, Lepre- 
chawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Widows, 
Old Maids, and other Marvels of the Emerald 
Isle. Popular Tales as told by the People. By 
D. R. McANALLY, JR. With more than 
Sixty capital Lilustrations. Small 4to, $2.00. 

Mr. McAnally gathered these curious and enter- 
taining Irish folk-stories directly from the peasants. 
They are admirably told, and the illustrations em- 
phasize them with wonderful skill and without any 
touch of caricature. 


Gouverneur Morris. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of 
** Thomas H. Benton,’’ ete. Vol. XVIII. of 
American Statesmen. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious and 
influential statesmen of the Revolutionary epoch. 


Current Religious Perils. 

With Preludes and other Addresses on leading 
Reforms. Being the Eleventh Volume of the 
Boston Monday Lectures, ingluding a Sympo- 
sium by eminent Clergymen, Original Hymns, 
ete. By JosepuH Cook. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
This volume contains Mr. Cook’s Lectures given in 
1887. These, with the preludes, questions, ete., 
cover most of the important religious, political, and 
social topics before the public, in Mr. Cook’s forcible 
and brilliant style. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


History of Prussia under Freder- 
ick the Great. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell 
University. With Maps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50, 


The Second Son. 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
and THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Their Wedding Journey. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs. New Edition, 
illustrated and enlarged. 12mo, $1.50. 


Gentle Breadwinners. 
By CATHARINE OWEN, author of ‘‘ Ten Dol- 
lars Enough,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 


A Phyllis. of the Sierras, and A 
Drift from Redwood Camp. 


Two California Stories. By Bret HARTE, 
18mo. $1.00. 


Substance and Show 


And other Lectures. By THomMAS STARR 
Kina. Edited, with an introduction, by E>w1IN 
P. WuirreLe. New Edition, price reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.50. 


Twelve of the wisest, most eloquent and inspiring 
lectures ever given to the American public. 


—_—_@———— 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,, 





0G Board the lowest in any Summer School,—-$3.50 to $7.00. Large circular (50 pages) now ready ; send for it. 


Address Cuas. F. KiNG, Director, Boston Highlands, Mass.: or Watrer S. Parker, Sec’y, Reading, Mass, 
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Some Recent 





a ™ 

Early days of Mormonism. - ° . ° 

Freatiee oe Chemistry (Part IV., Vol. IIL.) - - 

The Child Nature; or, Geography-Teaching with Sand- 
Modeling, - - . ° e = 


American Elocutionist. - - : he 

A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, (Vol 3.) 

Prussia Under Frederick the Great (2 vols,) - 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. - - - - 

My Husbandandl.  - - ° e 

Analysis of Sacred Chronology. 

Christopher. - - : 

Child's Unoataral History. - - . 

Skeleton Notes upon Inorganic Chemistry. 

Discovery of America by Northmen. - 

The Puritan Age and Rule. - . 

The French Revolution. . : ° ° 

Art of Boxing and Manual of Athletic Training, 

Songs, Games, and Rhymes for the Nursery, Kinder. 
garten and Primary School, - - - - 

Geography for Schools (Part I.) - - 

The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby. - 

Swinging Round the Cerkle. - - 

Both Sides. - - . . - ° 

List of Pieces for Declamation. - - - - 

An Autumn Holiday in the United States and Canada. 

Dictionary of Anecdote, Incident, and Illustrative Fact, 





Publications. oF 
EDUCATION. 
Author. Publisher. <n 

Kennedy Chas Seribner’s Sons,NY, 81 50 : 
Roscoe D'dppicton aco, ¥, 3°] YR METHOD OF DOING BUSINESS. 
Frye Bay State Pub Co, Mass, 1 00 oe . an aeniah the 
Lyons Catholic Pub Soc Co, N Y, Z 50 IRST: It is confidential Me a — 8 
Tatth Harper oe rsittin "7 Co, Bost, 4 50 fact that the teacher who seeks pro ~ 

» |  . , ’ , = 
Kneeland D Lothrop & Co. Boston, 2 1° registered with our Bureau, and thus disturb — 
|S nae George Munro, N ¥ lations with present employers; nor the fact tha 


> e, Oakl, Cal, 1 00 
Bliss Pac Press Pub House, Oa 1 25/4 College Seminary or other institution has applied 


Rarr Phillips & as. nT ¥ so rey 
Ricketts & Russell F4, Wiley « Sona, n'y, 1 50| to us for professors or teachers, thus flooding 
Horsford Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, 5 boy with correspondence. But,— 

Tarivle ward, Locke. & Co, N Y, 75| SECONDLY: We aim always to conform to the ex- 
Edwards Excelsior Pub House, N Y, 75] pressed wishes of our patrons, One school officer 
Hailmann Milton Bradley Co. Springfield, 1 75 asks for candidates with testimonials, bat wines ~ 
Hughes Macmillan & yg Ae 2 2 one to know that he has vacancies to fill; a secon 
Nasby =e os 50 | wishes the address of several good candidates already 
Smith Robt Carter & Bree. Y, 3 } employed whose schools he can visit and see them at 
Kirkwood SO icmewens ® Co. NY, 1 25| work; a third desires to meet or correspond with 
Sa Thomas Whittaker, N ¥, 3 50! several, that he may compare and select; a fourth 





——— wants only two or three of the best introduced ; 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Out or TuNE.—Did you ever hear a near 
neighbor playing on an instrument out of tune ? 
If so, did you ever remark, ‘‘ Why don’t Mrs. 
Music get her piano tuned ?”’ A very natural in- 
quiry. But you are in bad health, and allow a 
more valuable instrument, the body which is your 
companion not only in hours of leisure in the par- 
lor, but in all sleeping as well as waking hours, to 
remain out of tune, and continue to jar on the 
feelings of all who come into sight of you or within 
the sound of your voice. Why don't you get it 
tuned ? It is surely of as deep interest to you @s 
your neighbor’s rattling piano; and when you can 
do the tuning yourself. in a pleasant manner, it Is | 
well worth while to be in tune, and that without 
delay. One patient writes: 

“Before I had used it a week I Began to notice a 
marked change. That faint, tired wy which I 
had for 80 long. began to disappear, and | began to 

ain life and animation. I also began to notice an 
aprovement in my digestion, and I can now eat 
without the pain and distress which have been so 
troublesome for nearly a year.” 

A very interesting work containing other testimo- 
nials of like character, with names, entitled ** Com- 
pound Caygee,- Its Mode of Action and Results.” 
will be mailed to you free on application to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





— The man who sets out to write poetry will 
not succeed at best in writing anything but verse. 
The people who write poetry do not ‘‘ set out’’ to 
do it. This is a great philosophic truth, by the 
way, that, if heeded, might save spring poets lotsa 
of trouble.— Somerville Journal. 





SIX CENTS ISN’T MUCH! 


Bat it will buy the neatest, best, most accurate 
and satisfactory Guide-book of New York City 
ever issued,—128 pages and map. 90,000 of these 


already issued. Send 6c. in stamps to Advertising 
Department, Grand Union Hotel, New York. 

Mention this paper and an extra copy will be 
sent free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





GOOD ADVIIL . 


— 0 merchant, in thine hour of e e e, 
If on this paper you should o ¢ c, 
And look for something to ap p p p 
Your yearning for greenback v v v, 
Take our advice and be yy y, 
Go straightway out and advert i i i, 
You'll find the project of some u u u, 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q, 
Be wise at once, prolong your da aa, 
A silent business soon d k k k.— Ex. 





~~ For 30 years I have been troubled with ca- 
tarrh,—have tried a number of remedies without 
relief. A druggist here recommended Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle, and I 
can say I feel like a new man. My catarrh was 
chronic and very bad. I make this voluntary 
statement that others may know of the Balm.= 
J. W. Mathewson (Lawyer), Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 
one using it for catarrhal troubles.—G. K. Mellor, 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. 





_ —Dr. Leonard W. Bacon is vigorously assail- 
ing the faith cure notion. But it is a notion not 
easily eradicated, for it is just as easy to have 
faith in the efficacy of prayer as it is to have faith 
in medicine and the doctor.—Chicago Herald. 








_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Seoth- 
tng Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
we relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 

— Mrs. Tenderlove (placing her arms about his 
neck)—You are my prisoner for life. Tender- 
love—It’s not imprisonment for life, darling, it’s 
capital punishment.— Town Topics. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from th 
some disease, Catarrh, and vain! fom pote baa 
remedy, at last found a preseription whieh completely 
cured and saved nim from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge.” 





————— . fifth onl » The Best, and sometimes 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. = <a pets Pine Pied: agf teacher. In either 


case special care and our best judgment are exercised 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting to name “the right teacher for the right place.” 
No charge to School Officers for our ser- 


of the National Educational Association, | |, —... Apply, with full particulars, to 


¥ ‘ i uly 17th to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
to be held at San Francisco, J y a 83 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
20th, 1888, should see that the RETURN 
PORTION of their tickets, as issued them ated culture owning a in bull ding Cw th as 
. . : : s), fully furnished, and conveniently arrange 
at Council Bluffs, Pacific Junction, Atchi- for a Youre peng Ramer ey + a delightful 
: 1 : x town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
son, Kansas City, or St. Louis, READ competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 


FOR THE RETURN TRIP from SAN |ticulars address 
FRANCISCO via THE SHASTA 





IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. a 


The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 


Gur Hane Fysieion 


By Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 
Editors, and 170 Authors, Gives Causes, Symptoms and Re 
liable Remedies for every So and Homeopathic) 

“It cannot fail to be useful wherever it goes."—J. M. 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D.. Ed. NV. Y. Christian Advocate 

«A remarkably sensible and valuable work for young and 
old."—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. N. ¥. Observer. 

“I keep it on a eas shelt in my library, and find it a 
kind of Guardian Angel of the household in matters Sanitary 
and hygienic.”"—Rev. phate the are x 
1,500 Pages. Illustrated, Reduced $12.00 to $6.00. Agents Wanted. 
E. TREAT, Publisher, 771 B'way, N.Y, 











Are You Going to Mitend 
YoUuR 


COUNTY INSTITUTE ? 


Then send to us at once and learn how 
you can cover your expenses by taking 
an Agency for the JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION and the AMERICAN TEACHER, 
And exclusive right of territory given 
Big P ay to those who mean business. 
Address at one 


e, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 

Embracing his masterly ents on the vital issues 
of t the oe and present. rst edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. 1ivol. Price $2.7 

Reliable agents employed on commission 
or salary. A few general agents wanted, 

2A FORTUNE FOR Book CANVASSERS! APPLICA. 
TIONS FOR TERRITORY COMING IN WITH A Rusu! 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicn, Cr. 











ROUTE (the all rail line between San TO GO SOUTH. 
WANTED—Two lady teachers of culture and ex- 


Francisco and Portland, Ore.), PORT- 
rience. in a first-class Seminary in Georgia,—one 


LAND, TACOMA, and the NORTHERN fo teach Elocution, Literature, Gymnastics, and Pen- 


manship,—salary $625; che other, moe — 
2 Mathematics, History, and Composition, — salary, 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. This is the $600. Normal School graduates preferred. 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
For Class Room Work, 


In one of the best and best known institutions in the 
nation, a gentleman, —a graduate both from College 


Cars. 
i i and Normal School with successful experience,—to 
For full information as to the rates, teach Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, As- 


tickets, copies of YELLOWSTONE PARK|tronomy, and Trigonometry. And another gentle- 
. ~ . man of equal culture, to teach Arithmetic. Algebra, 


maps, 1888, WoNDERLAND, etc., address| and Geometry. Salary, $1,400 to $1,600. Apply to 
i : my SM "V: SIIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
or call on your nearest ticket agent, any 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
; . : 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
authorized representative of this company, 
or 


WANTED, 


Tn a town near Boston, a lady fully qualified to give 
instruction in Cooking. Salary according to service 
rendered. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For the Autumn 1888, a Chri8tian woman of culture, 
and large experience in this line of work. for an im- 
portant position as a training teacher of kindergart- 
ners. Salary, $1,200. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ONLY ALL RAIL LINE to the YELLOWSTONE 





NATIONAL Park, and the only one of the 
TrANs-CoNTINENTAL lines running DrInING 





CHAS. S. FEE, G.P. & T. A., 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


























IMPORTANT! — 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
series of prize questions now appearing in LipPin- 
COTT’S AGAZINE, beginning with the February 
number and to be continued through the June num- 
ber. The publishers offer prizes to all who may wish 
to compete, amounting to $175 in cash. Would it 
not be worth your while to enter as a competitor ,— 
especially when oo ean secure through us books 
for a mere trifle that will answer in full many of the 
questions for you ? More than one fifth of all the 
questions thus far advertised by them are answered 
in the following books: 


Quizzism and Key. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, .50 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies, Cl., .75 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 


SEND AT ONCE for one or both books, if you 
haven’t them, and win a prize. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully-located 
in the West. A handsome stone building, erected in 
1482, is leased twenty years free, except insurance. 
A boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
sill cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Lllness of the 
President the reason for offering tojgive up this 
property and school. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8St., Boston. 





}{4evAne UNIVERSITY. 


— FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,00Q SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT| 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 





La 


ACENTS 


= “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” WANTED. 


“Sez he, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they beli thin’ sensible.” 
Critics say of it: “Delicious humor."-- Will Carleton. “th Full of ¢ a _<e 
“Ex 


amusing.”—Rose E, Cleveland “ Excruciutingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, * Bitterest ingly 


BOTANY, HISTORY. fae 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, Do 
FRE. NCH s PHYSICAL = —J. ALLEN. 
L TRAINING, 0. H. Tifany. “ Jubilant humor.”—S, S Cox, “ — Observer. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. oa Tpscrocistingly funny, Week Wore 
For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- . & 


coated with exhilarating fun.”—Rev., J.P. Newman,D_D. Agent: i 
FOR BIC TERMS Apply to HUBBARD BROS” PHILAD AY  eeSr aN: 


LADA. or 





VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 





NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 





we RECENT ADOPTIONS. _=— 


pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Ryan aes THE ESSENTIALS OF GEO 
‘or information ress L. ALONZO BUTTERFI 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. ttf] » 








(CEANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
/ College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, wer my and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 





By G. C. 











For School Year 1887%--88. 
WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE-DRAWINC. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 
This work, which is growing in popularity every day, has just been adopted by the 


GGASNETT INSTITUTE. | For Young Ladies. For| State Normal Schools of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 


© apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, a 
fo Oneater Square. Boston. ion on Ss 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. — 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 80H 
for the advancement of art pe ante gee pny 


Principal, 











the Normal Department of Howarp Universiry, Washington, D.C. 


. Now in Use in Hundreds of Schools. 
This deservedly popular book should be in ‘the hands of every teacher of Geog- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. |Taphy. It is designed not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise 


For circular and furth 


eobocl, lars Washington st, Ebcacon Hoan at the text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. 





BARTLETT, Principal. | price, with Perforated Maps, . 


S™TE NORMAL SOHOOL, “ 

without 
Saas a GHAM, Mass. Perforated Maps, 
‘Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL 
S rs SCHOOL, yo ee 4 





NEW ENGLAND 


sexes. For catalogues, 
A. G. BoYpEN, A.M. 





o a © 6. ee ee ee 
60 “ 


For Introduction rates address 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


23 somerset Street, Boston. 





(MAssacuuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WoRCESTER, 


E. H. Russex1, Principal. 





MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, S Mass. 
For Ladies only. For es, address Has a syste j 
For 1 only. y--? ad the ystematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 





D. B. HAGaR, Ph.D. A new method of Analysis, Natural Renderin 
__ | oughly taught. Scientific and & and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
TATE practical work done in ev: Mi 
S NOBMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. Spring term opens March 6. Summer term o oe te reneet, ‘Degrens conferred. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





romfield St., 
cow 


Summ ns for three weeks, be , 
er Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed bees Tuy 16. at Martha's Vine- 


by at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


Address 
©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





| a. oe) oe ee) ee ee ee ee 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Andover Review for April maintains the 
high standard which has been reached. Profes- 
sor Hincks continues the editorial series on the 
Universality of Christianity, by a discussion of 
“The Teaching of the Apostle Peter.” Dr. 
Hyslop, of the Johns Hopkins University, accept- 
ing the theory of evolution, points out its limita- 
tion as applied to ethics. The Rev. William T. 
Herridge, of Ottawa, Canada, writes gracefully 
and enthusiastically of Beethoven. Mr. Frederic 
G. Mather, of Albany, contributes a carefully pre- 
— paper on “‘ The Armaments of Europe.”’ 

v. Dr. Denison, of Williamstown, under the 
title ‘‘ Mental Narcotics and Stimulants,” gives a 
very fair estimate and valuable criticism of the 
**mind-eure.’’ Dr. Schodde, of the University of 
Ohio, derives from authentic documents an in- 
teresting account of recent Christian movements 
among the Jews. Professor Daff, of Airedale 
College, England, begins a careful and thoughtful 
**Study in the History of Hebrew Religion.’’ 
The Book Reviews as usual are written by experts. 
The editorials treat of Sir William Hunter's re- 
cent essay on The Religions of India, The Use of 
the word ‘‘ Probation,’? The German Succession, 
and The Fature of American Politics. The pub- 
lishers of the Review, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston, will send it for the remainder of the year 
for $3.00. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for April closes the fifth 
year of this evangelical monthly. It will begin 
its sixth year under a new name, The Treasury, 
The portrait of President Isaac S. Hopkins, D.D., 
of Emory College, forms the frontispiece of this 
number, and an excellent sermon by him on 
Christian Progress leads in the sermonic depart- 
ment, ‘The Marvellous Progress of Christianity, 
Witnessing for Christ in the Life, and The Fault- 
less Pattern are the topics of Leading Thoughts of 
Sermons. Dr. Moment’s ‘‘ Light on the Interna- 
tional Lessons’’ makes clear and prominent the 
chief points to be enforced. ‘The notice of the 
prize essay on ‘‘ Christ, the Nation’s King ’’ should 
attract attention, and Rev. T. W. Powell gives 
admirable advice about The Regular Prayer-meet- 
ing. Nor should the editorials on Developing a 
Church, Making Money for Christ, ‘* The Treas- 
ury’’ for Pastors and People, A Christian Party, 
and Back the Pastor be overlooked. Beautiful 
Thoughts, Lilustrative Selections, Monthly Survey, 
and Bovk Department, with a capital index of 
Vol. V. complete the number. Yearly, $2.50; 
clergymen, $2.00: E. B. Treat, publisher, 771 
Broadway, New York. 


— The score or more of “‘ Helpful Hints and 
Suggestions’’ for manuscript-makers that are 
printed in the April number of The Writer (Bos- 
ton), would alone make the magazine invaluable 
to all who write. With them, however, are given 
bright and helpful articles on ‘‘ Revision,’’ ‘*Prep- 
aration for Dramatic Criticism,’’ ‘‘ How to Write 
Short Stories,’ ‘‘ Scoring a Ball Game,’’ ‘‘*‘ La- 
bor’ Reporting,’’ ‘*‘ Method Needed in Literary 
Work,’’ ‘“‘A Beginner’s Mistake,’’ ‘* The Local 
Press,’’ and ‘‘ Type-Writing and Shorthand,”’’ 
with much other interesting matter. Its query 
department is one of its most valuable features, 
giving much information on methods and details 
of literary work that cannot be found elsewhere. 
It is the only magazine in the world devoted solely 
to helping literary workers, and although but lit- 
tle over a year old is achieving remarkable success. 
Address: The Writer, P. O. Box 1905. Boston: 
$1.00 a year. 

— ‘*Onida’’, has the place of honor in The 
Woman’s World for April for an outburst entitled 
‘*A proposof a Dinner.’’ To many readers the great 
attraction of the number will be that on the “‘ First 
Nights at the Paris Theatres,’’ in which are half 
a dozen portraits, showing us the best known Pari- 
sian actors in characteristic poses. A frontispiece 
shows the foyer of the Theater Francais on a first 
night. There is an interesting paper on ‘‘ Lace- 
making in Ireland’’; we are introduced to ‘Swiss 
Goblins’’; Winchester is described as ‘‘ A City of 
Memories’’; Lady Lindsay contributes a short 
story; there is some well-written poetry, and then 
come the Literary and Other Notes, by the editor, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. New York: Cassell & Co. ; 
$3.50 a year. 


— No healthier or more improving entertain- 
ment can be found for children than is every month 
contained in the pages of The Pansy. ‘The April 


number is brimful of attractive stories, artistically 
illustrated. The Pansy is but $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for April; 


terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
The Writer, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Writer. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute. for April; 
po bear $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The Swiss Cross, for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
N. D.C. Hodges. 

The Political Science Quarterly, for March ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Ginn & Co. 

The Library Magazine, for April; terms, $1.00 a 
year.. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Sanitarian, for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 113 Fulton St. 

Lend a Hand, for April; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 3 Hamilton Piace. 

The Swiss Cross, for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges 





LYDLA E. 





iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaintsand Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound Is 
unsurpassed. Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


Geachers’ Agencies. 





Geachers’ Agencies. EA 





“FS YOURS 


week of Written Application to us for Teachers. 
numbers: Alabama 7, Arizona 1, Arkansas 4, California 


ington 1, Wyoming 2. 
pe rtionate number of positions obtained 
n New York is still higher, not only because 


to seven or eight teachers each. 
the State. 
a distance are generally for superior teachers at 
positions in the West or South that we shall feel ho 
superior qualification in special directions. 


hig 
peful of 
Will you try the “ SCHOOL 


A Local Agency ?” we are often asked. Hitherto we have given general replies but the 
inquiry comes so frequently that we have taken pains to count the letters in the last 
These letters have come from different states in the fotewes 


4, Colorado 4, Connecticut 2, Dakota 4, Delaware 1. I 


nois 6, Indiana 3, lowa 8, Kansas 2, Kentucky 6, Louisiana, 5, Maryland, 1, Michigan 8, Minnesota 6. Mississi pi 2, 
Missouri 2, Montana 1, Nebraska 4, New Hamopsbire 1, New Jerse 
Ohio 8, Penn. 15, Khode Island 1, So. Carolina 3, Tennessee 6, 
Here out of 376 schools applying to us, 230 or 62 per cent. are in New York, 


Af LOCAL 


personally to our office for teachers, but also because many of these schools in New York have employed from four 
, On the other hand, the average salary is much hi 
In New York we fill positions of all kinds, from an assistant on hal 


8, New Mexico, 1. New York 230, No. Carolina 
exas 6, Utah. 2, Virginia 3, Wisconsin 3. Was 
In fact, the 
this list, being of written applications only, omits 
many from trustees or principals who have come 


3 
h- 


her for places secured outside 
time upward, but calls from 


f 


— ~ general, we may say toteachers wanting 
acing them (/ they can show 
5 bolter MG EWC Y?” 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





VACANCIES 


We have been asked by the authorities to recom- 
mend teachers for the following positions, to begin in 
September: 

Superintendency and Principalship,— $1600; man, 
must be able to introduce; he gabreet of Temperance 
and Hygiene into all the schools; high grade of schol- 
arship and character required. Superintendencies— 
three in Kansas, $1200; one in Minnesota, $1200; three 
in Lowa, $1000 to $1200; twoin Wisconsin, $1000. Prin- 
cipalships—one in Minnesota, $1000; one in Indiana, 
$700; one in Lilinois, $900;— this position requires a 
young married man, with one or two years’ success- 

ul experience. 

High School Assistants. We have about twenty 
ee in various western states, to teach German, 
literature, Mathematics, Languages, and Sciences. 

Grammar Positions — two in Colorado, $650; two 
in Texas, $500; five in Michigan, $550; three in Iowa, 
$500 ; twoin Kansas, $4100 ; two in Wisconsin, $450. 
Intermediate Positions —two in Colorado, $600 ; 
two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, $500 ; Two in 
poem, $500; one in Kansas, $400; two in Wisconsin, 


Primary Positions —two in Texas, $600; two in 

Colorado, $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 

Michigan, $550; 4in Iowa, $500; one in akota, $450. 
TEACHERS’ 

ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


THIS FALL. 


College Positions — Latin, French, and German, 
Native German lady wanted, Female College; Greek 
and Latin in Methodist College ; Latin and Greek, 
small college and low salary; German and French 
small Western College, lady wanted ; French and 
German in a Southern Colleve, Methodist preferred ; 
Mathematics, College in Missouri; Sciences an 
Book-keeping, salary,$1200, church member preferred 
(college of good standing). 

Primary and Kindergarten Training Teacher for 
a Western City — Assistant in an Academy in the 
East, $600, gentleman; Drawing and Mathematics 
High School in Illinois, $450; Director of Voca 
Music and Concerts, $1200, in the West; Tonic-Sol- 
fa, Public School, $750; Elocution and y= 4 
college in Texas; Book-keeping in a College in 
Missouri; Shorthand, Academy in Illinois; Partners 
in four Normals and Colleges, the amount required 
about $1000in each. Partner in Educational Journal, 
clearing $200 a month. Yale graduate for first-class 
Western Academy, $1000. 

We have been asked to recommend teachers for 
each of the above positions. This list will be rapidly 
increased during the next four weeks. We shall be 
| glad to hear from any teacher qualified for either of 
| the above positions. Address 





COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





W. D. KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ 


. Agency : 
Dear Sir :—Desiring to get nearer New 


York 


I received the appointment. 
ciency exceeds my most sanguine expectations. 


ce" SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
AND BLANKS. 


City, 
On the 16th inst. you recommended me to the Board of Education at West New Brighton, N.Y. 
I am to begin next September. 


Short, but Decisive. 


ALBANY, N.Y., March 28, 1888, 
I registered in vour Agency on the 7th of last month. 
Yesterday 
Salary, $1200. Your promptness and effi- 


Yours respectfully, Cc. H. GORSLINE, 


W. D. Kerr, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





Supplies Schoola, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, 
ndence solicited with 


West, at a small cost. Corres 
T ll responsible positions. 


3 who have ability to 





CATARRH _ e y's 


CREAM BALM 










Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at a by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


DO YOU WANT 

A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 

A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 

A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 

Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
BUREAUC. 


DO YOU WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burenu of Education. 
8 Somerset St., BOSTO 

















THE CHRISTIAN LADY, 


A graduate from a Norman School, who can teach 
Reading, Vocal Music, and Drawing, may find a 
ood poema. 8 paying from $600 to $900, by applying 
Fame te 
af HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 





FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Vilege, avery desir 
able school property, with fine building an ample 
ounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys 

rding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the peegeseses. Py sold at a 

, oneasy terms. Apply at onc 

— TRIRAM ORCUTT, ‘Manager 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


Room 48, 214 CLARK ST,, 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
| the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 





The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses: Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 








RICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 
SOUTHERN S h 
sr Cool ALENC 
WESTERN 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
4merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Brest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
iness in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 


motive for representing those who are not suitable. 
* . R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


a eh 


q& 
Teachers’ Bureau . 4 
[Both Sexes.] 

Profes: Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
my . a leges, ools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book -Esopers, ¢ Stenographers, Copy: 
a 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Y. 














O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 








TS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
» By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between ere and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 36 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 


Principals, Committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 
Teachers will find this agency especially valuable, 
as we do not encumber our books with ten times as 
many applicants as we can place, 
Call or send for circular, 

SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON 21 W. Sth Bt. 


Stadio Building, « ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 























aa 7 aa r <- Pin 
For Lady Teachers. 
2 VACANCIES. 
78 in Primary. Grammar, and Intermediate grades. 
AB for specjalists in Music, Art, Modern Languages, 
any Eloeution. Salaries 
29 in High Schoois and Seminaries. | Srvm $350 
£2 in Normal Schools to $1200. 
For further information address 
THE SCHOOL AND } ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL, 
teachers and Employers 
of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 
BY PA. ED. BUREAU 
Wante ALLENTOWN, Pa. : 
Ladies: Music Teacher, Ohio: Prin. Friends’ school, 
Pa ; Music, Dak.; 2 Principals, N. J.; Matron, Pa., 
Indian school, Wash T.; Ger., Fr., Eng..and Drawing, 
Pa.; 3 Primaries, Kas ; &c. Gen en: Grammar, 
Pa.; Prin., Kas. ; Coll, Professors — 2 Science, Clas- 
sies, 1 Math.; Prin. Friends’ school, Pa.; Prin,, Dak. ; 
H.8. Assist., Wis. ; Orphan school, Pa. ; Music graded 
schools ; 2 H.8. Principals, Pa.; Prin. Normal school; 
&ec. Circulars free. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 








The Sideriai Messenger for April: terms, $2.00 a 
year. Northfield, Minn.; Carleton College Observ- 


N. E. Bureau ucat 
Somerset Street, Boston. 





N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





than at anything else in the world, Either sex , all ages. Coste 
dy outhit PRES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUR & CO., Diane 
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APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
THE MOST PERFECTLY GRADED SYSTEM IN THE ‘MARKET. 
THE ONLY COPY -BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 


USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 





JUST ISSUED: Elementary)|Movement Books, ‘‘A” and ‘ B,”’ 
combining Movement and Form. 


New 


Features. | 
SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


usiness Forms, — the only 


- > N:* B 
IN PREPARATION :* A complete system of simine in public schools 


system which will be perfectly adapted f 





New York, Boston, 


| Now ‘READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Metheds of Acquiring a Neat Sia Plain 
Style of Writing. 
» hed original specimens of 
i. best. — of eaanshiy ire ared expressly 
forthe Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
war PRICE 25 CTS.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 





Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers I and 2, 


now TO THINK WHAT TO 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


WRITE. 


AND 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 60. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


AWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 





Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


These books contain outlines for Composition 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 





eow 


PAYSON,DUNTON,;”SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS makotiistee 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 





and Grammar Schools. 
and Tablets, arranged in a careful 
ok iy a furnished 
uty, and are 
r= = 4 They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to | 
the correct teachin 
stage, and especial 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue,’ Chicago. ont keuney, 
79 W 


These MODEIS have been speciaky designed Sos 
win 
ne ae eentas School a They consist of both Solids 
ithe dicate regard oe mceuracy and 
test re ‘or ac 
~ gh y at the lowest possible 


of Form and Dra in every 
at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, res an 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONA b 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


ABASH AVENUE. 





“Th | Last Volume Ready of MEWVER’S 
e GREAT COMMENTARY onthe 
| NEW TESTAMENT. Volume XL, 

Prince James, Peter, John, Jude, now veady. 
-TO- 


| completing this famous work. 
of | nounced by scholars to be the best com- 

mentary on = tg apg eur 
» world. Royal 8vo, cloth ; price, $3, 
Exegetes. per volume, ; 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pablishers, Astor Place, N. Y. 





No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross| No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 





These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 

Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BUREURUEEEOEEREREREEEEEQER EERE EQER REED EEE EEREE GEER DESERT DEER DEER EEEEEEEE REET EE EEER GEER DEERE REET EEE 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
——AGENCY FOR THE NURMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, J 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr SAUVEUR'S. Pak WENCKE:| pentromert’s Norm: Unton Sretom, Indust, Drawing. 
ee ERLITZ'S, HACHETTE & co. 8, LON-| 4, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN Brooks’s Higher ‘Arithmetic ‘ 
EDI ONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 14 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Breoke’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
£44 Teron GIO ENHIOE, — | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
reet, Boston. | Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 











eow 








CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, THOS. NELSON & SON, 42 Bleecker S8t., 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Paiescon B  eentyye yd Hisv’l Readers ; Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLLiEr, LL.D 

se on ome oe 
Sa dineents How Rolshemetiot and Algebra; |A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
Keeiel’s French Course j HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8yo, cloth, $2.50. 

eed’s Wor ,@ssons, OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
mea Kellogg’s Lessous in English. THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 

a a LEAMB. ase and :oe THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

° le aha S, ". . . 8 ’ 5 1 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston bg they hy po A ee TEACHERS, eae, 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
(REVISED) 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as bigh authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
ean give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Ii Great Jones Street, New Vork. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES, with Sketches 
of Authors. By Mrs ©. H. STANLEY, Principal of 
Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ALICE CARY, April 26. EMERSON, May 25. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents each. Each contains 
a full program, quotations, list of books for reference, 


ete. 8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











x t © PQ Our New School Aids will assist in conductin 

TEAC ERS! yin: schools in good quiet order. Each 8 j Essentials 60 
contains 216 larze beautiful chromo exeelsior, merit and credit 
corms | eapremed in eny different designs, colors and iS er S ne cts. 

ottoes: price per se + half set 108 cards auc. re Re u 
poy econ day ogy were prize, fine sift oh alo Geography. 

thool supplies 2he. rice list and few samples free; all post- Add 
ress NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 
. oy 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co., 


A GENTS WANTED. 








paid by mail. P we se ae Please send a trial order. 


eta 
A. J. POUCH & CO. WARR 8 Somerset Street. Boston 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


Music for Flower Time. 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our 
stock, very many are appropriate to sing and to 
play, not only (tra-la), among the spring flowers, but 
throughout the open air season, with its festivals 
conventions, and concerts. Consult catalogues, or 
find the “ Ditson & Co.” music in avy respectabje 
music store, 


Sunday School Assemblies 
should examine and use 
CHILDREN’S DIADEM (30 cts.) Abbey & Munger; or 
SONGS OF PROMISE (35 cts.) Hoffman & Tenney; or 
SONG WORSHIP (35 cts.) Emerson & Sherwin; or as 


Praise Meeting Books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE (40 cts.) Hutchins; or 
NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts.) Hoffman & Tenney, 


School Toachers institutes and 
ummer Schools 
will examine the new 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES ($2) Jenks: 
—or for Common schools. 4 
UNITED VOICES (50 cts.) Emerson; 
—or for High Schools, 


ROYAL SINGER (60 cts.) Emersoa. 


Musical Conventions. 
will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE ($1.00); or his 
CONCERT SELECTIONS ($1.00). from Zerrahn’s 
APOGRAPH ($1.00,): or Tenney’s 
| AMERICAN MALE CHOIR ($1.00). 
Send for Lists and Descriptions. 
te Any book mailed for retail price. Liberal 
' discount for quantities. 
| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the aes work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & C©O., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


MINERALOGY. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth edition. 
Almost entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Containing nearly 900 pages 8vo, and upwards of 600 
wood engravings, By Prof. J. D. Dana, aided by 
Prof Geo. J. Brush. Including Appendices by Profs. 
Brush aud E. 8, Dana, Completing the work up to 
1882. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 

“ We have used a good many works on Mineralogy, 
but have met with none that begin to compare with 
this in fullness of plan, detail and execution.”’— 
American Journal of Mining. 


if. MANUAL, OF MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGHAPHY. Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks for the use of the 
Practical Mineralogist and Sete, and for In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana, 
LL.D. Fourth Fdition. Revised throughout and en- 
larged. Illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 1887. 
12mo. cloth, $2.00. 

“The present issue is the 15th of the revised edi- 
tion, the sale having reaebed nearly 15,000 copies. 
This is conclusive evidence of its value as a text-book, 
and for practical purposes.” 


ftir. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
Based upon the System of Mineralogy of Prof. J. D. 
Dana. Embracing an extended Treatise on Crystal- 
lography and Physical Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. 
Dana, Curator of Mineralogy, Yale College. With 
upwards of 800 woodcuts and one colored plate. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 1883. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


IV. MANUAL, OF DETERMINATIVE 
MENEKRALOGY. With an introduction on Blow- 
Pipe Analysis, (constituting the Determinative Part 
of Dana’s Mineralogy.) ¥ Prof. Geo. J. Brush. 
Third edition, translated into the new system. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 
SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

















For Circulars and Price-lists Mf 168, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s pipet hd aaa 





THOROUGH and progressive work on the art of 12mo. 


Voeal and Physical Expression : treating of the 
Organs of Speech and Calisthenics, and covering the 
whole field of Elocution, It contains an admirable col- 


lection of selections for practice and recitation. 


Cloth, 


Voice Culture and Elocution. 


By WILLIAM 7, ROSS, 
THE BakeR & TayLor Co., PUBLISHERS, 740 AND 742 


$1.25. “The 


nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of 


students of elocution.” — Lois A. Banos, Packer Collegiate 


Institut 


e, New York. 


“It is the book we want.”’— A. E, LAsKER, President 
of Napa College. 

“It is very, very A 
School of Elocution and Oratory. 

“A modei of its kind.” — GoLpDEN ERA. 
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